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Recently Ukrainian literary critic I. Dzyuba’s 
book Internationalism or Russification? was 
published in West Germany, Canada and Great 
Britain. Describing his purpose in writing it, 
I. Dzyuba writes that he is primarily concerned 
with “restoring the Leninist policy” on the na- 
tional problem, because “...it would be difficult 
to find anything more beneficial and necessary 
today for the cause of building communism, for 
the future communist society, and for the fate 
of the world communist movement.” 1 

The Ukrainian bourgeois-nationalist press 
and other anti-communist papers and publica- 
tions in the West are devoting a great deal of 
space to this book, whose author claims to show 
how the national question should be solved in 
the Soviet Union, and particularly in Ukraine, 
from the Marxist-Leninist position. What par- 
ticular features and merits do reviewers favor- 
able to I. Dzyuba single out first of all in his 
book? 

The nationalist weekly Ukrainian News, 
which is published in Western Germany, in 
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reprinting an excerpt from Dzyuba^ book 
stressed- “This work is written exclusively on 
the basis of Soviet source materials, mainly re- 
iving on V. Lenin’s works... And the Bande- 
rite paper The Way to Victory defined the sig- 
nificance of Dzyuba’s book thus. “Since the ap- 
pearance of To the Surge by S. Mazlakh and 
V Shakhrai (1919) there hasn t been a notable 
study written by a Soviet Ukrainian, in which 
the cause of Ukraine and the situation of the 
Ukrainian idea was examined with such power, 
so clearly, irrefutably and boldly as has been 
done in Ivan Dzyuba’s work. To make up for 
the striking lack of serious monographs in 
Ukrainian on the national question in the USSR 
during the past three decades, his work is truly 
an exceptional step in the modern attempts to 
investigate this question and an important 
contribution to the development of Ukrainian 
political thought in general .” 3 

The well-known Canadian journalist P. Wor- 
thington in an article in the Toronto Evening 
Telegram , which was later reprinted in the 
Ukrainian Catholic paper America , defined one 
of the main features of Internationalism or Rus- 
sification? in these words: “Dzyuba accuses the 
Kremlin leaders of being anti-Leninist and anti- 
Communist in their policy regarding national- 
ities.” 4 Another journalist, D. Floyd, stresses 
that “The main strength of his argumentation 
lies in the fact that Dzyuba’s defence of the 
rights of the Ukrainian and other non-Russian 
peoples is drawn completely from Marx, Engels 
and Lenin. He is a champion of Lenin’s nation- 
al policy against its later mutilation...” 5 


Can we agree with the above and many other 
similar estimates of Internationalism or Russi- 
fication? printed in the Western press? Is it 
really a scientific study, the result of conscien- 
tious investigation? Does the author really 
stand on Marxist-Leninist positions and defend 
the Marxist-Leninist national policy? Do we 
really have to do with a contribution to the 
development of social science and contemporary 
political thought in Ukraine? When it comes 
to that, does this book really correctly and 
through verified sources reflect the condition of 
the economy and culture, and the nature of the 
social and political relations in the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic? 

We shall try to answer these questions on the 
basis of an examination of I. Dzyuba’s Interna- 
tionalism or Russification? comparing his 
assertions with what was written by Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels and V. I. Lenin, with docu- 
ments of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist Party of Ukraine, 
statistical data, various facts of Soviet reality 
in the Ukraine and the USSR, and ascertain 
what 1. Dzyuba’s views represent, and what 
aims and whose interests they serve. 


Chapter I 


METHODOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE AUTHOR 

OF INTERNATIONALISM OR RUSSIFICATION? 


The very title of the book — Internationalism 
or Russification? — is quite pretentious and 
establishes a position — more correctly, the 
author’s position — on the question that is being 
investigated. I. Dzyuba strives to convince the 
reader that his alleged aim is to study and 
demonstrate by citing instances, what policy 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is ac- 
tually carrying out today: internationalism, un- 
der whose banner it exists as a political party, 
or Russification, which in its broader sense 
means chauvinism, the coercion of many other 
nations by one nation. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that the internationalist platform of the 
CPSU during the early years of Soviet rule was 
later allegedly substituted by a Russificated, 
chauvinist, platform. Thus Dzyuba accuses the 
Communist Party and Soviet Government of 
changing flags, altering its policy in fact, of 
hypocrisy and “false phraseology. 6 

1. Dzyuba arrives at that conclusion on the 
basis of an analysis that follows from his 
fundamental views and methodology. He stress- 
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es again and again that these fundamentals 
are Marxist-Lcninist. Is that really so? 

Let us, first of all, at least briefly examine 
how Marxist-Leninist theory places and solves 
the national question. Scientific communism, as 
is known, regards nations as a product of his- 
torical development. That is why there are no 
nations in general, but two historically formed 
types of nations: bourgeois nations and social- 
ist nations. Therefore, when dealing with the 
Ukrainian nation and its development, for 
example, it is necessary to differentiate its na- 
ture prior to and after the victory of the social- 
ist revolution. It would be just as incorrect to 
apply to socialist nations the laws that govern 
the development of bourgeois nations, and vice- 
versa, the way bourgeois and bourgeois-nation- 
alist ideologists do, as it would be to identify 
capitalism with socialism. 

Marxist-Leninists do not treat the national 
question as something isolated and self-suffi- 
cient, but only as part of the general question 
of the socialist revolution. Moreover, they exam- 
ine and solve it as subordinate to the main 
question, that of the victory of the proletarian 
revolution and the establishment and consolida- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
country and on a world scale. The Marxist- 
Leninists’ program calls for the international 
unity of the proletarians of all countries, na- 
tions and races for joint struggle to overthrow 
the capitalist system and final emancipation of 
the working people from exploitation. Socialism 
is resolutely opposed to inequality or exclusive- 
ness for any nation or nationality whatever. 
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It recognizes the full equal rights of citizens 
irrespective of their racial or national being or 
origin. Confirming the right of nations to self- 
determination and free development, and sup- 
porting the national-liberation movements, the 
Communists direct them against reactionary 

forces and classes. . . , 

As V 1 Lenin wrote: “The bourgeoisie al- 
ways places its national demands in the fore- 
front, and does so in categorical fashion With 
the proletariat, however, these demands are 
subordinated to the interests of the class strug- 
gle Theoretically, vou cannot say in advance 
whether the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
will end in a given nation seceding from 
another nation, or in its equality with the lat- 
ter; in either case, the important thing for the 
proletariat is to ensure the development of its 
class For the bourgeoisie it is important to 
hamper this development by pushing the aims 
of its ‘own’ nation before those of the prole- 

tarfat ” ^ 

I. Dzyuba’s views directly merge with the 
bourgeois viewpoint. He places the national 
question outside of classes, without taking into 
account the laws governing the economic and 
cultural development of a socialist society, and 
he isolates it from the general question of the 
development of the socialist revolution, the 
struggle between capitalism and socialism. 

The outside-of-classes and above-classes ap- 
proach to the placing and clarification of prob- 
lems of the national policy is evident through- 
out Dzyuba’s book. It already stands out in 
the initial assertions of the book’s preface. 
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I. Dzyuba writes: “Having subordinated the 
national cause to the general proletarian cause, 
the cause of the revolution and communism, 
Marxism-Leninism did not by this diminish but 
increased its significance and importance, since 
it clearly established that a society of justice — 
communism — is impossible without its just so- 
lution, and made it obligatory for us to care for 
the enrichment and multiplication of the na- 
tional-cultural achievements, of which the gen- 
eral treasure-house of humanity is composed, 
and not cut away their foliage or chop off 
their roots.” 8 

The author does not notice (or else pretends 
not to notice) that he is contradicting himself 
and presenting as Marxist-Leninist such asser- 
tions that have nothing in common with scien- 
tific communism. It is true that Marxism- 
Leninism subordinated “the national cause to 
the general proletarian cause, the cause of the 
revolution and communism,” but it follows pre- 
cisely from this that the just solution of the na- 
tional question is possible only thanks to the 
victory of the proletarian revolution, in the pro- 
cess of building socialism and communism. 
From a correct premise I. Dzyuba draws a dia- 
metrically opposite conclusion — “that a society 
of justice... is impossible without its (national 
cause — Author) just solution,” i. e., he subordi- 
nates the communist cause to the national, the 
tasks of the proletarian revolution and the 
building of communism to one or another solu- 
tion of the national question. Further I. Dzyuba 
emphasizes that whenever Marx, Engels and 
Lenin felt that one or another “of their view's 
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could be used in such a way that would injure 
the national cause of one or another people, 
they unhesitatingly made all necessary amend- 
ments and even altered their views . 9 In that 
case what is there left of the subordination of 
the national cause to the general proletarian 
cause, of the class approach to the solution of 
the national question? Nothing at all remains 
and therefore I. Dzyuba calls Marx and Lenin 
to witness in vain. 

From the fact that the national cause is 
subordinated to the general proletarian cause 
it follows that Communists support only those 
national values, ideas, customs, traditions and 
features of the mode of life that assist preci- 
sely the proletarian and not the bourgeois or 
petty-bourgeois cause, those which foster or at 
least don’t hinder communist construction. From 
a correct premise I. Dzyuba again draws a con- 
clusion that goes completely counter to it: that 
it is obligatory “to care for the enrichment and 
multiplication of the national-cultural achieve- 
ments, of which the general treasure-house of 
humanity will be composed, and not cut away 
their foliage or chop off their roots.” 10 But how 
can you “not cut away their foliage” if the 
national movement contains not only progres- 
sive but also reactionary elements that are 
contrary to the basic interests of the working 
people, the spiritual flourishing of the indivi- 
dual, the interests of the revolution, of building 
socialism and communism?! 

Thus I. Dzyuba only declares that he is in 
agreement with the necessity of subordinating 
the national cause to the general proletarian 
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cause, while in reality — this is evident from 
the very first pages of his book — he is striving 
to subordinate the proletarian cause, come what 
will, to the national cause. But that’s a bour- 
geois and not a proletarian posing of the na- 
tional question. Along with this Dzyuba would 
like to make the classics of Marxism his 
adherents and allies, so he represents them as 
bourgeois-liberal nationalists instead of prole- 
tarian internationalists. Thus he sees the treat- 
ment of the Ukrainian national question only 
from two possible positions, according to his 
ideas: either Russian chauvinism or defence 
of the Ukrainian national interests. Dzyuba 
makes V. Lenin also appear as a fighter against 
Russian chauvinism and a supporter of “na- 
tionals.” “Let us recall,” I. Dzyuba writes in 
the preface to his book, “how V. I. Lenin, ob- 
serving the growth of Russian chauvinism in 
the Soviet land, sounded the alarm and declar- 
ed war on it ‘to the death.’ Let us recall how 
he counselled that ‘nationalists’ be drawn more 
broadly into the elaboration of policy on the 
national question and its implementation in the 
localities, to consult with them, consider their 
opinions and lift their initiative.” 11 Like any 
research worker or publicist, who is limited by 
a bourgeois world outlook, I. Dzyuba isn’t able 
to go beyond the bounds of nationalist ideolo- 
gy. I2 . It doesn’t even enter his mind that in 
the approach to the national question, apart 
from chauvinism and local nationalism, i. e., the 
two sides of one medal — bourgeois national- 
ism, — there is yet a third position, proletarian 
internationalism, and that Lenin with equal 
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resoluteness and uncompromisingly combated 
both chauvinism and local nationalism, and 
consistently upheld internationalism. 

In order to ascertain 1. Dzyuba’s world out- 
look it is necessary to trace in more detail the 
process of his thinking especially in the second, 
so to say theoretical, section of his book: “The 
Importance and Place of the National Ques- 
tion.” One would expect that at least here, where 
he expounds his basic position, 1. Dzyuba, who 
lays claim to present a Leninist formulation, 
would clearly specify that the national always 
bears a class character, and that the national 
question can be solved consistently and demo- 
cratically only from the position of proletarian 
internationalism. 

We don’t even find mention of all this in 
Dzyuba’s presentation. The whole section is 
full of abstract talk about national “intuition”, 
“national justice" and “national sentiments”, 
which Dzyuba would prefer to occupy first 
place. Contrary to Marxism-Leninism, which 
examines justice and all other ethical categor- 
ies from a class standpoint, Dzyuba views it 
from a narrow nationalistic aspect. Following 
him we could arrive at separate (Russian, 
Ukrainian, German, etc.) national justices, i. e., 
open national hostility. As Dzyuba understands 
it, national sentiments appear seemingly inher- 
ent, part of a person because of his inner make- 
up. Further on he attacks those who allegedly 
don’t wish to take these sentiments into ac- 
count: “These conceptions are considered odious 
in our country: in any case if anyone tried to 
speak today in the Ukraine about the national 
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sentiment, national consciousness and national 
duties of contemporary Ukrainians, he would 
be immediately and unhesitatingly included 
among ‘Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists.’ ” 13 
Actually no one in our country considered or 
now considers those conceptions to be odious, 
much less bourgeois-nationalist. The feeling of 
national pride in one’s people, in their contribu- 
tion to world civilization and world socialism, 
the feeling of pride in one’s native land and its 
progress always was and remains an integral 
feature of Soviet patriotism. It was of that 
feeling that L. Brezhnev, the General Secre- 
tary of the CC of the CPSU, spoke so ardently 
and movingly at the Ceremonial Meeting of 
the CC of the CP of Ukraine and the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR dedicated to the 
50th anniversary of the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. He said that “The Ukrainian 
people have much to show and be proud of” 
(national sentiments), that their unity with the 
Russian proletariat and the working people of 
all nations in our country “was decisive for 
their social and national liberation” (national 
consciousness), and that “the Ukrainians take 
the cares of the other Soviet peoples as much 
to heart as their own” (national and at the 
same time international duties). 14 

But I. Dzyuba is grieving not about national 
feelings as such, but about those sentiments 
which the Communist Party always opposed 
and opposes now as it instills in the working 
people a national consciousness and national 
duties on a proletarian, socialist, international- 
ist foundation. I. Dzyuba does not wish to see 
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(hat during the half-century of Soviet history 
new socialist national feelings were born, have 
grown up and become consolidated among the 
people of all nationalities in the USSR, the 
feeling of ardent Soviet patriotism, wholeheart- 
ed love or the socialist motherland, inviolable 
friendship of peoples and proletarian interna- 

/l0 Communists approach the estimation of na- 
tional feelings and their role in soaety o \ 
from the class positions, in a concr^e historic- 
al manner. Lenin’s admonition that to talk ol 
national sentiment as an independent factor is 
only to obscure the essence of the matter 
must always be borne in mind. ,, „ 

“Obscuring the essence of the matter, 
Dzvuba reduces the entire totality of feelings 
that emanate from the nationa to one or 
another attitude to the Ukrainian language and 
to Ukrainianization which allegedly produced 
“an understanding of the nationality and na- 
tional duties of Ukrainian Communists and 
asserts that “today the policy, constructive me- 
thods and spirit of Ukrainianization are safe- 
ly forgotten and deeply buried. You can fright- 
en and shock the contemporary orthodox Party 
official with Party documents of the Ukrainian- 

ization times.” 17 , , . „ . 

What is Dzyuba planning to shock people 
with? What is there in the documents about 
Ukrainianization that can “frighten present- 
day readers? That in our country, it transpires, 
it is allegedly free to dub a nationalist anyone 
who stands up for things Ukrainian. Both old 
and recent history tells us,” I. Dzyuba writes, 
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"that in the Ukraine it was free to dub a ‘na- 
tionalist’ anyone who possessed elementary na- 
tional dignity, was concerned about the lot of 
Ukrainian culture and language, or simply in 
some way displeased a Russian chauvinist, a 
‘Great-Russian derzhimorda.’ ” 18 

Let us follow up this “bold stroke” of 
I. Dzyuba. Again he deliberately does not 
distinguish between “old” (i. e., bourgeois) and 
“recent” (i.e., Soviet) history, again he abstracts 
himself from completely different social, polit- 
ical and other conditions. This is done, firstly, 
to insure himself against being accused of na- 
tionalism, and secondly, to place national dig- 
nity and nationalism together, make them iden- 
tical. Here, too, Dzyuba remains faithful to his 
method of examining the national question out- 
side of history and outside of classes. He does 
this throughout the book. 

Presenting the same arguments as the bour- 
geois liberals, as though the antagonistic cap- 
italist and socialist worlds did not exist, he 
speaks of “the correlation of the nation and 
humanity, of the national, individual-human, 
and universally-human life.” 19 And elsewhere: 
“The national cause is the cause of the whole 
people and the cause of each citizen; it is the 
fundamental interest of the entire people and 
citizenship, the conscience of every one of 
us...” 20 As we see, Dzyuba does not say what 
people and what type of nation — bourgeois or 
socialist — we’re dealing with, or to what and 
whose conscience he is appealing. Thereby he 
reveals himself as not a Marxist, but a common 
bourgeois liberal. 
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It is precisely the outside-of-historv and out- 
Mde^-ot -classes placing of the national question 
by I. Dzyuba that appeals to the Ukrainian 
bourgeois nationalists of all shades and colors 
who are now chorusing with new vigor on the 
sub-soil of Dzyuba’s Internationalism or Russi- 
fication? that “as a historical-spiritual value a 
source of creative energy and the inexhaustible 
well-spring of unique, inimitable and inherent 
in her alone spiritual treasures. Ukraine has no 
rival to equal her. Communism is only a tran- 
sitory phenomenon, a certain form.” Further, 
enthusiastically reviewing the writings of 
I. Dzyuba, V. Chornovol 21 and others, a direct 
passage is made — to the notorious OUN (Or- 
ganization of Ukrainian Nationalists): “OUN 
or other Ukrainian organizations, parties 
movements, and even individual Ukrainian per- 
sons are the product, expression and creation of 
the same Ukrainian substance as are the people 
and organizations in the Ukraine... because 
their vital force, the content and aim of their 
being are rooted in the same Ukrainian soil and 
their spiritual energy flows from that same 
Ukrainian spiritual source.” 22 
"The Winnipeg nationalist sheet Ukrainian 
Voice, which is published by the Trident Pub- 
lishing Co., repeats the opinion of its French 
counterpart practically word for word (as to 
essence of course). In the review of I. Dzyu- 
A Li° k jf y R- Rakhmanny 23 under the title 

“Tt i cLii OU Uk : aines Suffering it writes: 
The cited facts pertain to the Ukrainian people 

and we (,. e „ the OUNites - Author) are an 
organic part of >t.” 2 < These are the people who 
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line up with I. Dzyuba, and not the Marxist- 
Lcninists, the internationalists! 

To draw an analogy between the twaddle of 
the nationalist sheets and what I. Dzyuba 
preaches you would have to say that they are 
as similar as two peas in a pod. The mercena- 
ries of the “trident” publishers crave that the 
Ukrainian people should shed the contempt and 
hatred which they bear toward them and be 
filled instead with a feeling of “undivided 
wholeness,” and embrace them as their “com- 
ponent part.” That is why they set their hopes 
on the abstract national feelings of contempo- 
rary Ukrainians and wish to exploit them for 
their ends. 

1. Dzyuba weeps crocodile tears coaxingly 
and plaintively, and sighs distressfully, recall- 
ing “what efforts it took for V. I. Lenin to 
reorientate the Party’s national policy from for- 
mal internationalism in the direction of prac- 
tical national building and its protection 
against big-power appetites.” 25 

For the informed reader, however, those tears 
are superfluous. Neither Lenin nor the Commu- 
nist Party which he founded ever posed the 
question of reorientation from formal interna- 
tionalism to “practical national building,” etc. 
The truth is something entirely different. 
V. I. Lenin and the Communist Party always 
and at every stage condemned formal wordy 
internationalism in order to defend and confirm 
true proletarian internationalism, which does 
not exclude but presupposes socialist national 
building. 
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“As for culture,” I. Dzyuba cries, all our 
press is filled with phrases about ‘internation- 
al (?i) culture’ supposedly already develop- 
ing in our country. (‘In the Baltic repub ics 
as everywhere throughout our country an inter- 
national culture that is common to all boviet 
nations is developing.’ ‘In our country an inter- 
national culture common to all Soviet nations 
is rapidly developing.’) This is absurd not only 
from the viewpoint of Marxism but also as to 
elementary terminology: after all, only that 
which belongs to or is a feature of all nations, 
or pertains to all nations, to all humanity, can 
be called ‘international.’ Thus and only thus 
did V. I. Lenin understand this concept when he 
spoke of the international culture of democracy, 
of the international culture, interests, etc., of 
the proletariat.” 26 ... 

Thus, according to I. Dzyuba, the interna- 
tional elements can be separated in the Ukrain- 
ian French, German, English, Italian and 
other cultures, but in the cultures of Soviet 
nations — Ukrainian, Georgian, Buryat, Russi- 
an e tc. — there is not and can be no interna- 
tional (in this context socialist) content. Dzyuba 
rises against the very concept “international 
culture” as applied to the cultures of the peo- 
ples of the USSR, and calls it “absurd.” Why? 
On what basis? Is that compatible with Marx- 
ism-Leninism? Karl Marx wrote: “In order for 
peoples to be able to truly unite they must have 
common interests." 27 V. I. Lenin noted in De- 
cember 1913: “Our banner does not carry the 
slogan ‘national culture’ but international cul- 
ture, which unites all the nations in a higher, 
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socialist unity...” 28 But the point of the matter 
is that 1. Dzyuba does not recognize the unity 
of the cultures of the Soviet nations arising 
from their common socialist content. For a na- 
tionalist, after all, a national culture is exclusi- 
vely national both in form and content. That is 
why throughout his book I. Dzyuba seeks to 
prove that in the USSR there is a striving to 
secure the unity of the national cultures via 
Russification, the swallowing up of all other 
cultures by the Russian. 

Lenin’s admonition strikes at the very core 
of Dzyuba’s views: “The Great-Russian and 
Ukrainian workers must work together, and, 
as long as they live in a single state, act in the 
closest organizational unity and concert, to- 
wards a common or international (my emphas- 
is — Author) culture of the proletarian move- 
ment, displaying absolute tolerance in the ques- 
tion of the language in which propaganda is 
conducted, and in the purely local or purely 
national details of that propaganda. This is the 
imperative demand of Marxism. All advocacy of 
the segregation of the workers of one nation 
from those of another, all attacks upon Marxist 
‘assimilation’, or attempts, where the proleta- 
riat is concerned, to contrapose one national 
culture as a whole to another allegedly integral 
national culture, and so forth, is bourgeois na- 
tionalism, against which it is essential to wage 
a ruthless struggle.” 29 

We beg to be excused for quoting extensively, 
but to counter I. Dzyuba, who puts himself for- 
ward as a supporter of Leninism, we are taking 
the liberty of quoting the following excerpt 
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from V I. Lenin’s The Proletarian Revolution 
ami the Renegade Kautsky: "1 must argue, 
from the point of view of ’my’ country (for 
that is the argument of a wretched stup'J^P^ 
ty-bourgeois nationalist who do. 
that he is only a plaything in the hands of the 
mperTalist boLgeoisie) but from be pom. of 
view of my share in the preparation in the 
propaganda, and in the acceleration of the world 

pr ^“[ ia is ’^“'internationalism means and 
that is the duty of the internationalist, the re- 
volutionary worker, the genuine socialist That 
is the ABC that Kautsky the renegade has for- 
gotten ‘ ” 30 1. Dzyuba also forgot this ABC. 

While posing as a Marxist, 1. Dzyuba in reali- 
ty propagates national distrust and with malic- 
ious sarcasm opposes all-round exchange 
among the fraternal Soviet peoples Not only 
in various ways underestimating, but objecting 
to the drawing nearer together and cooperation 
of socialist nations, he brings everything down 
only to one denominator — “Moscow domina- 
tion” and “Russification” — depreciating the im- 
portance of the cultural treasures of other na- 
tions, primarily the Russian. This is completely 
opposed to Marxism-Leninism and all progres- 
sive thinking of both the past and the presen . 

In counterposing Ukraine to Russia, I. Dzyuba 
with one stroke of the pen crosses out the histo- 
rical community of these two peoples. His na- 
tionalist essence is most clearly expressed pre- 
cisely in this. The refusal to accept anything 
Russian, be it progressive or reactionary, was 
the most characteristic feature of Ukrainian 
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bourgeois nationalism. II was precisely such 
indiscriminate denial of everything Russian that 
the progressive thinkers of the Ukraine and the 
Bolsheviks always combated. 

V. I. Lenin wrote: “Contraposing Ukrainian 
culture as a whole to Great-Russian culture as 
a whole, when speaking of the proletariat is 
a gross betrayal of the proletariat’s interests 
for the benefit of bourgeois nationalism.” 

And further: “...the Ukrainian Marxist will... 
say to his workers: ‘We must snatch at, make 
use of, and develop to the utmost every oppor- 
tunity for intercourse with the Great-Russian 
class-conscious workers, with their literature 
and with their range of ideas; the fundamental 
interests of both the Ukrainian and the Great- 
Russian working-class movements demand 
it.’ ”3i 

"We are all Russophiles\ listen, I repeat 
again, we are all Russophiles ,” Ivan Franko 
wrote in 1905. “We love the Great-Russian 
people and wish them everything good, we love 
and we learn their language, and in that lan- 
guage we read certainly not less, and probably 
more than you do... We know and we love the 
Russian writers, the great luminaries in the 
spiritual realm... In this we feel ourselves at 
one with the finest representatives of the Rus- 
sian people, and this is the strong, firm and 
bright foundation of our Russophilism.” 32 

I. Dzyuba’s methodology is characterized by 
metaphysics, i. e., the examination of all con- 
cepts as though they were frozen, given once 
and for all, never developing. Dzyuba doesn’t 
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even mention the possibility of evolution in the 
niacins and solution of any questions of natio- 
nal policy. Such an approach has nothing in 
common with Marxism. Let us recall, for in- 
stance how V. I. Lenin's views on federation 
and its role in building the state after the vic- 
torv of the proletarian revolution were not 
unchangeable. However, Dzyuba, ignoring histo- 
rical reality, does not wish to notice tha the 
national question and its nature was one thl ! l S 
prior to the October Revolution and something 
else after it , that in the period between the 8th 
and 12th Congresses of the CPSU it appeared 
in one way. and after 30 or 40 years it appears 
differently. That is why the national policy of 
the Party develops and improves in conformity 
with the various stages of the revolution and 
the building of socialism and communism. Inat 
process continues today as well. .... 

In a way that is characteristic of revisionists, 

1 Dzyuba' does not want to openly break with 
Marxism-Leninism. He would prefer to defend 
and develop nationalist ideology on, so to say, 
the general premises of Marxism-Leninism, 
within the confines of the Communist movement 
and the work of the CPSU. He probably sur- 
mises that bourgeois policies and ideas are irre- 
vocably compromised in the eyes of the Ukrain- 
ian people. I. Dzyuba counts on merging na- 
tionalist ideas with the Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook But he doesn’t understand or doesn’t 
want to understand that that’s Utopianism, and 
reactionary Utopianism at that. 

It is worthwhile, in order to make clear Dzyu- 
ba’s ideological position, to investigate at least 
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a few of the sources and authors on which he 
relies. 

It is noteworthy that Dzyuba waxes enthu- 
siastic over A. Gradovsky. He describes him 
as “an eminent investigator of the national 
question... who was far from being a ‘national- 
ist.’” 33 Dzyuba considers Gradovsky as one of 
the “authoritative and competent persons” in 
whose judgement (Dzyuba quotes Gradovsky) 
“the work of centuries-old culture, the general 
work of all the peoples of Europe” 34 is accu- 
mulated. Gradovsky, according to Dzyuba, 
‘summarizes what was produced by science 
during the 19th century” and also “the concept 
of the correlation of nations and humanity, of 
the national, individual-human, and all-humani- 
ty life, that was accepted and developed at a la- 
ter time by modern science.” 35 

For Dzyuba, therefore, Gradovsky is practi- 
cally the original discoverer and teacher. At this 
point he makes the following recapitulation: 
“Marxism-Leninism arose, as is known, not 
as a result of ignoring this ‘centuries-old cul- 
ture’ (including Gradovsky’s catchwords as 
well — Author) but as a result of mastering 
and working it up.” 36 

Who is this Gradovsky, before whom 
I. Dzyuba kowtows so reverently? 

It is known that A. Gradovsky (1841 — 1889), 
a Russian lawyer, historian of law, and profes- 
sor at the St. Petersburg University, was a ty- 
pical representative of Russian bourgeois liber- 
alism. He idealized autocracy as a “super- 
class power” which allegedly protected “the 
general interest.” According to the monarchist 
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Gradovsky the national question "has its source 
in the fact of the recognition a moral and free 
individuality in a people.” 37 And here I. Dzyuba 
hurries to include this open defender of the 
autocracy and representative of the bourgeois- 
formalistic trend in jurisprudence among his 
cothinkers and mentors. The old saw says truly 
“a bad sheep yields a wisp of wool. 

Striving to prove that in the early years of 
Soviet rule the Bolsheviks allegedly appraised 
the national question the way he does today, 
I. Dzyuba often calls to witness those ar 
functionaries and speakers at Congresses and 
Plenums of the Central Committee, who permit- 
ted nationalist errors in their work. Such were 
the Georgians Makharadze and Mdivani, whom 
Dzyuba quotes repeatedly. 

“Comrade Makharadze,” S. Ordjomktdze stat- 
ed at the 12th Congress, "...was an inveterate 
rusoiyap and opposed Lenin on the national 
question, (my emphasis — Author.) Now its 
something else: Comrade Makharadze speaks 
of a deviation and is surprised that he is called 
a deviationist.” 38 The Congress records show 
that, having reorientated himself after the Octo- 
ber Revolution, Makharadze joined a group of 
Georgian national-deviationists and headed it 
in company with Mdivani, Tsintsadze and Kav- 
taradze. 39 While within the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee and CC of the Communist Party of 
Georgia, this group resisted the economic and 
political union of the Soviet republics of Geor- 
gia, Armenia and Azerbaidjan. 

The national-deviationist Mdivani and his 
partners sought at all cost to hamper the work 
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for the economic union of the national repub- 
lics, and sowed national hostility. When the 
Caucasian Bureau, basing itself on Lenin’s re- 
commendation, 40 on August 16th, 1921 adopted 
a decision for the establishment of a Transcau- 
casian Economic Bureau, the Mdivani-Makha- 
radze group wired Lenin personally, protesting 
against this important decision, which they 
declared premature and harmful. 

Mdivani and Makharadze issued anti-Leninist 
declarations, accusing the Russian people of 
being colonizers. (I. Dzyuba is doing the very 
same today.) 

Rebuffed by the Russian Communist Party 
and the Georgian Communists at the 2nd Trans- 
caucasian Party Conference and the 1st Trans- 
caucasian Congress of Soviets (November 
1922), the national-deviationists, whom I. Dzyu- 
ba so extols today, entered into contact with 
the Trotskyites and for a long time continued 
the factional struggle, maintaining their natio- 
nalist positions. 

Addressing the 12th Party Congress, the 
Georgian delegate Orakhelashvili spoke with 
anguish: “Comrades, I declare at this Con- 
gress in the most vigorous manner that since 
the spring of 1921, i. e., since the honeymoon of 
Soviet Georgia, we have had nothing but 
struggle precisely with that group of comrades, 
who most furiously resisted the implementation 
of Party decisions.” 41 

In his search for further arguments Dzyuba 
quotes K. Rakovsky, who, as is known, champio- 
ned a deviation in the direction of big-power 
chauvinism. Rakovsky many times rudely 
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attacked representatives of the Ukrainian intel- 
ligentsia, and opposed the principle of equality 
of the national republics. 

It is not accidental that Dzyuba cites Makha- 
radze. Mdivani, Rakovsky, etc. This is necessa- 
ry for him to prove a certain thesis, which he 
has dragged in by the ears, and who is better 
able to supply him with arguments than natio- 
nal-deviationists and opportunists?! 

I. Dzyuba pays still greater honor to 
M Hrushevsky, who was a prominent figure 
among the ideologists of the Ukrainian bour- 
geoisie in the late 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries. Indubitably there is much of value in his 
creative heritage. But M. Hrushevsky was not 
only a learned historian, he was also an ideolo- 
gist of Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism and 
one of the leaders of the counterrevolution in 
Ukraine. In his waitings he considered the na- 
tional question as the main thing that domi- 
nated at all stages of the history of the Ukrain- 
ian people; he denied class antagonisms and 
class conflicts within the Ukrainian nation, 
accused Marxism of allegedly looking on the 
national question as a reactionary phenomenon 
peculiar only to a capitalist society. 42 

Making a bugaboo of the national question, 
Hrushevsky promoted one of the foremost ideas 
of the nationalists. In his books, The History 
of Ukraine — Rus, Illustrated History of Ukraine, 
Outline History of the Ukrainian People and 
others, Hrushevsky examined the emergence 
and development of the Ukrainian people out- 
side of their ties with the Russian and other 
Slav peoples. He saw nothing favorable in Ukr- 
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ainian-Russian unity, which is evidently the 
reason I. Dzyuba cuddles up so to this patriarch 
of Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism. 

Among the notable personages in the socio- 
political and cultural circles of 19th century 
Ukraine Dzyuba singles out P. Kulish, who was, 
in his words, “a figure greater than just of 
more than average stature.” 43 

The creative work of P. Kulish was complex 
and contradictory. For a long time he was one 
of the exponents of the ideas of Ukrainian 
bourgeois-landlord nationalism. P. Kulish em- 
phasized that the national question is superior 
to the social questions, that Ukrainians were 
completely different from all other Slavic peo- 
ples, that the Ukraine’s mission was to be 
a leader among them, etc. These “ideas” were 
later widely exploited by D. Dontsov and others 
of that ilk. 

Summarizing this synoptical survey of the 
theoretical position of the individuals whom 
I. Dzyuba calls to witness on his behalf, we are 
once again convinced that we have to do with 
a person whose world outlook is bourgeois-na- 
tionalist. 

Yet, strange as it seems, Dzyuba attempts 
to present his nationalist ideas from presumably 
a Marxist viewpoint. He poses as an adherent 
of Communism, only so to say of a new model, 
the sort that supposedly fights against perver- 
sions by “Stalinist reaction” in order to make 
communism more national, more Ukrainian, and 
to supplement and modify Marxism-Leninism 
with the assistance of the theoretical founda- 
tions and political purposes of Ukrainian 
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bourgeois nationalism. Dzyuba is not original 
in this undertaking. Of recent date we keep 
meeting up ever more often with that sort of 
revisionist striving, whose carriers, including 
those who are members of Communist parties, 
mainly in West European countries, propose 
that Marxism-Leninism be “opened up” so it 
can be filled with modern bourgeois-idealistic 
conceptions — existentialism, personalism, neo- 
tomism, ethical values of traditional Christiani- 
ty, etc.— and that the boundaries dividing so- 
cialist and bourgeois ideology, culture and arts 
should be washed away. I. Dzyuba, therefore, 
is repeating the song not only of the Ukrainian 
bourgeois nationalists but also of some contem- 
porary revisionists. 


Chapter I I 


DISTORTION OF WORKS BY MARX, ENGELS 
AND LENIN, AND DOCUMENTS OF THE CPSU 
AND CP OF UKRAINE ON THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION IN THE BOOK 

INTERNATIONALISM OR RUSSIFICATION? 


In the book Internationalism, or Russification? 
I. Dzyuba systematically falsifies the opinions 
expressed by the classics of Marxism-Leninism 
and documents of the CPSU and CP of Ukraine, 
distorting them and drawing subjective con- 
clusions. He begins with a wholly correct 
thesis: “Marxism-Leninism has worked out 
a colossal wealth of ideas on the national ques- 
tion, and if the interests of communism and 
of the people, and not aspects of the political 
situation, are truly dear to us, we have no right 
to forget or alter them to suit current needs.” 44 

You would think Dzyuba’s lips drip pure 
honey. Unfortunately, that’s only appearances. 
In actuality it transpires that he doesn’t balk 
at changing, turning inside out and cutting 
Marxism-Leninism to pieces in order to sew a 
modernized nationalist conception out of it. 

To this end Dzyuba resorts to sophism, 
plucking out one thing and concealing another 
which may be important and even the most im- 
portant, nor does he hedge at stacking the 
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cards, and all with one object: to present 
Marxist-Leninists as liberals, spineless politi- 
cians or even militant nationalists, spokesmen 
for those ideas which the author of Internatio- 
nalism or Russification? so feverishly searches 
and vet can’t find in them. 

It 'is known that the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism devoted exceptionally great attention 
to national rights, including the right of peo- 
ples to self-determination, and that they wrote 
and spoke a great deal about the development 
of national feelings and a culture national in 
form and socialist in content. But we must re- 
member that they were internationalists first 
of all and did not support all and any national 
movements, as I. Dzyuba tries to prove W J 
the help of scissors and mucilage, but distinctly 
divided them into progressive and reactionary 
ones. Marxist-Leninists supported and support 
only such national movements that are directed 
against imperialism and act as allies of the 
international working class in its struggle for 
socialism and communism. 

To establish a political alibi for himself 
among Marxists, 1. Dzyuba proclaims an incon- 
trovertible truth: “Marxism-Leninism placed the 
national question in connection with the revo- 
lutionary class struggle of the proletariat, in 
connection with the struggle for a new and just 
classless society — communism.” 45 As though 
to corroborate this thesis, Dzyuba fits in several 
quotations from Karl Marx and Frederick Eng- 
els. Why? In order, after curtailing the opini- 
ons expressed by Marx and Engels, under the 
guise of integrity to surreptitiously introduce 
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nationalist ideas, passing them off as instruc- 
tions on the part of the leaders of the proletari- 
at. Thus he presents, in his own translation, an 
excerpt written by Marx to Z. Meyer and 
A. Vogt on April 9th, 1870: “The task of the 
International everywhere is to put the conflict 
between England and Ireland in the foreground, 
and everywhere to side openly with Ireland. 
And it is the special task of the Central Coun- 
cil in London to awaken a consciousness in 
the English workers that for them the nation- 
al emancipation of Ireland is no question of 
abstract justice or humanitarian sentiment but 
the first condition of their own social eman- 
cipation.” 46 

Plucking out a fragment of a letter in this 
manner, I. Dzyuba leads one to conclude that 
Marx supposedly treated the question of “na- 
tional emancipation” as “the first prerequisite 
of social emancipation.” This is presented along 
with all the conclusions and guidelines flowing 
out of it for our times. But Marx’s letter reads: 

“Therefore to hasten the social revolution in 
England is the most important object of the In- 
ternational Workingmen’s Association. The sole 
means of hastening it is to make Ireland inde- 
pendent. 

“Hence it is the task of the International 
everywhere to put the conflict between Eng- 
land and Ireland in the foreground...” 47 Then 
follows the text cited by Dzyuba. 

This means that Marx was above all in favor 
of a social revolution in England and consid- 
ered the national question in Ireland from the 
point of view of the interests of that revolution, 
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seeing in it a means for tlic development of the 
revolutionary struggle. In that same letter he 
wrote directly: “I had intended to introduce ad- 
ditional resolutions on the necessary transfor- 
mation of the present Union (i. e., enslavement 
of Ireland) into a free and equal federation with 
Great Britain... 

“After occupying myself with the Irish ques- 
tion for many years I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the decisive blow against the English 
ruling classes (and it will be decisive for the 
workers’ movement all over the world) cannot 
be delivered in England but only in Ireland." 48 

That’s the kernel of the matter. By eliminat- 
ing the class question Dzyuba distorts Marx 
and seeks to lead his readers in line with the 
main ideas of his book to the thought that the 
national emancipation of Ukraine is the prime 
prerequisite for its social emancipation. But 
what can emancipation of the Ukraine today 
mean if not “liberation” from the achievements 
of the Great October Revolution?! 

Further down Dzyuba translates a bit from 
a letter written by Engels to Marx on August 
15th, 1870. This quotation says that in the war 
with Napoleon III Germany had no right to be 
defeated because its national existence would 
be strangled, that is why “the whole mass of the 
German people of all classes have realized that 
this is first and foremost a question of national 
existence, and have therefore at once proclaim- 
ed their support.” And further: “I think our 
people can: 1) join the national movement...” 49 
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With such an exceedingly small excerpt, its 
essence lopped off, not to mention the poor 
translation he made into Ukrainian, I. Dzyuba 
seeks through Engels to persuade the reader 
that in the hour of peril all must be sacrificed 
to secure “national existence” and that at such 
times even Engels voted “to join the national 
movement.” 

Only one conclusion can be drawn: now, 
when according to Dzyuba the Ukraine is expe- 
riencing the onslaught of Russification, when 
the Ukrainian nation is allegedly undergoing 
a crisis, when its “national existence” is suppo- 
sedly imperilled, everyone, including the Com- 
munists — after all, Engels is an unquestioned 
authority for all members of the Party — should 
“join the national movement.” But Engels did 
not place the question at all the way Dzyuba 
does. He wrote: “I think our people can: 

1) join the national movement... in so far and 
for so long as it is limited to the defence of 
Germany...; 

2) at the same time emphasize the difference 
between German national and dynastic-Prus- 
sian interests...; 

5) constantly stress the unity of interests 
between the German and French workers, who 
did not approve of the war and are also not 
making war on each other.” 50 

Thus Frederick Engels championed proletar- 
ian unity even in the midst of a sanguinary 
war, understanding very well that proletarians 
do not wage war against one another. Distort- 
ing Engels, selectively “weeding out” his text. 
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I. Dzyuba strives to prove, that he found 
a cothinker in Engels. Vain labor! 

I. Dzyuba also falsifies V. I. Lenin s works, 
seeking to smuggle in his own nationalist views 
as though they belonged to Lenin. In the sixth 
chapter of his book he cites a quotation from 
Lenin to the effect that as internationalists we 
should fight with special energy against rem- 
nants of Great Russian chauvinism and accept 
compromises in the national question. “We must 
not be in the least surprised,” Lenin is quoted, 
“or frightened; even by the prospect of the' 
Ukrainian workers and peasants trying out dif- 
ferent systems, and in the course of, say, seve- 
ral years, testing by practice union with the 
RSFSR, or seceding from the latter and form- 
ing an independent Ukrainian SSR, or vari- 
ous forms of their close alliance, and so on, 
and so forth. 

“To attempt to settle this question in ad- 
vance, once and for all, ‘firmly’ and ‘irrevoc- 
ably’, would be narrow-mindedness or sheer 
stupidity.” 51 

Citing this quote, 1. Dzyuba asserts that “pre- 
sent-day bureaucrats” have abandoned such 
a Leninist posing of the national question. In: 
respect to bureaucrats, Dzyuba attaches this 
label to anyone who doesn’s share his views 
on the solution of the national question. As for 
the quote, he deliberately cuts it off and con- 
ceals that which does not suit him and is direct- 
ed against him. The second half of the quota- 
tion cited by Dzyuba reads in full like this: 
“To attempt to settle this question in advance, 
once and for all, ‘firmly’ and ‘irrevocably’. 
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would he narrow-mindedness or sheer stupidity, 
for the vacillation of the non-proletarian work- 
ing people on such a question is quite natural, 
even inevitable, but not in the least frightful for 
the proletariat. It is the duty of the proletarian 
who is really capable of being an international- 
ist to treat such vacillation with the greatest 
caution and tolerance, it is his duty to leave it 
to the non-proletarian masses themselves to 
get rid of this vacillation as a result of their own 
experience.” 52 

Lenin, therefore, clearly pointed out that wav- 
erings in deciding the forms of ties between 
the Ukrainian SSR and the Russian SFSR were 
vacillations of non-proletarian masses. Lenin 
did not consider this to be a normal phenom- 
enon, but placed the question of the necessity 
of eliminating and overcoming those vacilla- 
tions. But it is precisely this that Dzyuba does 
not want to take into account. Today, after 
decades have passed since the liquidation of the 
social base of nationalism and various vacilla- 
tions in the national question (though national- 
ist survivals still occur in individuals), for 
some reason he is sorry that they’re not here. 
I. Dzyuba does not understand (or pretends 
not to understand) that nationalist vacillations 
now are no longer an expression of moods 
among working people inside our country 
(there are no social grounds for that), but the 
expression of the notorious aspirations of na- 
tionalist circles beyond our borders. But then 
it becomes inexplicable to us why I. Dzyuba 
insists that we should demonstrate tolerance 
and flexibility toward those circles. 
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Take another question of principle. th « a [ 
tude of Communists to the realization , 
right of nations to self-determination 
quotes the following words of Lemm n 
a Great-Russian Communist insists i upon the 
amalgamation of the Ukraine ^ith Russia, 
Ukrainians might easily suspect him of ad 
eating this policy not from the motive of unit ng 
the proletarians in the fight against capital, 
but because of the prejudices of he 

Russian nationalism, of imperialism Then he 
comments on these words as foUows^ the cn 
terion of sincerity and internationalism in this 
question for Lenin was one: to recognize °r not 
to recognize the Ukraine’s unconditional right 
to complete separation, to full state indepen- 
dence. Lenin unequivocally recognized that 

ri^ht ” 53 

^So V. 1 . Lenin speaks of the criterion of in- 
ternationalism of a Great-Russian Communist, 

but Dzyuba extends this criterion to ukrai ™ a " 
Communists as well. In the meantime Len 
spoke specially in succeeding paragraphs ot tbe 
only position which the Communists of Ukraine 
could and should adopt in the natl °n al ^P 68 ' 
tion But Dzyuba does not quote that since 
Lenin’s views are directly opposite to those 
which Dzyuba ascribes to him. Lenin wrote. 

“If a Ukrainian Communist insists upon 
the unconditional state independence of he 
Ukraine, he lays himself open to the suspicion 
that he is supporting this policy not because of 
the temporary interests of the Ukrainian work- 
ers and peasants in their struggle a f ainst the 
yoke of capital, but on account of the petty- 
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bourgeois national prejudices of the small 
owner. Experience has provided hundreds of 
instances of the petty-bourgeois ‘socialists’ of 
various countries — all the various Polish, Lat- 
vian and Lithuanian pseudo-socialists, Georgian 
Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
like — assuming the guise of supporters of the 
proletariat for the sole purpose of deceitfully 
promoting a policy of compromise with ‘their’ 
national bourgeoisie against the revolutionary 
workers... 

“Mutual distrust between the Great-Russian 
and Ukrainian Communists can, therefore, arise 
very easily. How is this distrust to be comba- 
ted? How is it to be overcome and mutual con- 
fidence established? 

“The best way to achieve this is by working 
together to uphold the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and Soviet power in the fight against 
the landowners and capitalists of all countries 
and against their attempts to restore their do- 
mination. This common fight will clearly show 
in practice that whatever the decision in regard 
to state independence or frontiers may be, there 
must be a close military and economic alliance 
between the Great-Russian and Ukrainian 
workers... 

“He who undermines the unity and closest 
alliance between the Great-Russian and Ukrain- 
ian workers and peasants is helping the Kol- 
chaks, the Denikins, the capitalist bandits of 
all countries.” 54 

I. Dzyuba keeps quoting Lenin in his book 
in such a way as to make it appear that he 
only combated big-power chauvinism. He 
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freely transfers Lenin’s statements from one 
historical period to another. We see this on 
many pages of the book. Yet everyone knows 
that Lenin called with equal consistency and 
passion for struggle against both chauvinism 
and nationalism, considering them to be equally 
dangerous to the building of socialism. 

Yet Dzyuba, distorting Lenin beyond recogni- 
tion, operating with plucked phrases or even 
parts of phrases, seeks to prove that now there 
exists only one reality — Russian big-power 
chauvinism — and... only a bugbear of “Ukrain- 
ian bourgeois nationalism,” and he even puts 
that conception in quotation marks. 55 

Citing Lenin’s On the Question of Nationali- 
ty or of "Autonomization" Dzyuba strains with 
might and main to prove that what Lenin said 
about the oppression of a small nation by a 
“big” nation applies fully to our own times. 
This is how he sums it up: “This was stated 
already in Soviet times, arising from Soviet 
problems, and on the basis of Soviet construc- 
tion.” 56 This letter really was written by Lenin 
during Soviet times already, but at the time 
when the question of establishing the USSR 
was still only being decided. Lenin aimed, 
first of all, to caution against the practice of 
the past relapses which actually did occur. 
Therefore, to apply these Lenin’s estimations 
and warnings regarding the practical situation 
and political tasks in the early 1920’s to the 
circumstances prevailing in the middle 1960’s 
means to transgress against the scientific, 
historical approach in the investigation of social 
phenomena. 
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But that does not cause I. Dzyuba any con- 
cern. He stubbornly reiterates: “In line with 
Lenin’s instructions the 12th Congress of the 
RCP(B) decided: ‘The prime current task of 
our Parly is a resolute struggle against survi- 
vals of Great-Russian chauvinism.’ ” 57 Nor does 
he stop at that. He places particular emphasis 
on “the entirely exceptional importance V. I. Le- 
nin attached to the struggle against Russian 
big-power chauvinism.” 58 

According to Dzyuba the necessity to combat 
chauvinisrn alone assumed “entirely exceptional 
importance” for Lenin, was “the prime current 
task of our Party,” and remains so to the pre- 
sent day. The idea is implanted and pounded 
into the reader’s head that Lenin and that same 
12th Party Congress allegedly did not speak of 
any other danger in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of the national policy and perceived 
nothing but the danger of chauvinism. Well let 
us look up the documents of that Congress.’ 

While condemning Great-Russian chauvinism, 
the 12th Congress no less resolutely warned 
against the deviation “in the direction of over- 
estimating national peculiarities, in the di- 
rection of underestimating the class interests 
of the proletariat,” the deviation “toward na- 
tionalism.” 59 The Party emphasized that “the 
deviation toward nationalism is injurious in 
that it... impedes the task of uniting the pro- 
letarians of various nationalities in a single 
internationalist organization.” 60 That is why 
the Party condemned both chauvinism and na- 
tionalism, both those deviations, as harmful 
and dangerous to the cause of communism...” 61 
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Facts testify that I. Dzyuba’s insistent stress 
that the Party and Lenin supposedly combated 
only one deviation is ill-intentioned trickery. 
The Communist Party and its leader and found- 
er V. I. Lenin fought against any whatever 
deviation, against all deviations from Marxism, 
from internationalism. 

On different occasions, in different places in 
the book and different abbreviations 1. Dzyuba 
quotes and cites Lenin and strings separate 
sentences together in such a way as to create 
the impression that during the first stage of 
Soviet rule Lenin and the Communist Party 
considered the unity of Ukraine with Russia and 
the separation of Ukraine from Russia to be 
equally acceptable. As a person who decided 
to act within the bounds of Communist Party 
adherence, Dzyuba nowhere openly declares his 
eagerness for such disunity, he simply seems 
to be quoting without prejudice, but the whole 
undercurrent is for separation and he provides 
“theoretical” arguments in favor of it. 

It will be worthwhile to deal here with 
Lenin’s understanding of the question of the 
unity or separation of nations. “The right of 
nations to self-determination (i.e., the consti- 
i tutional guarantee of an absolutely free and 

democratic method of deciding the question of 
secession) must under no circumstances be con- 
fused with the expediency of a given nation’s 
secession. The Social-Democratic Party must 
decide the latter question exclusively on its me- 
rits in each particular case in conformity with 
the interests of social development as a whole 
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and with the interests of the proletarian class 
struggle for socialism.” 62 

Among the ways of “...dividing the workers 
by advocating different bourgeois ideas and 
doctrines designed to weaken the struggle of 
the working class,” Lenin included “...refined 
nationalism, which advocates the division and 
splitting up of the proletariat on the most 
plausible and specious pretexts, as for example, 
that of protecting the interests of ‘national cul- 
ture’, ‘national autonomy, or independence’, and 
so on, and so forth. 

“The class-conscious workers fight hard 
against every kind of nationalism, both the 
crude, violent, Black-Hundred nationalism, and 
that most refined nationalism which preaches 
the equality of nations together with... the split- 
ting up of the workers’ cause, the workers’ org- 
anizations and the working-class movement 
according to nationality.” 63 

I. Dzyuba is precisely one of the propagators 
of that refined nationalism that strives to live 
parasitically on Marxism-Leninism and to revise 
it. If it were otherwise, if he were a true 
Marxist, he could not have passed over in 
silence Lenin’s brilliant definition: “Given 
united action by the Great-Russian and Ukrain- 
ian proletarians, a free Ukraine is possible; 
without such unity, it is out of the question.” 64 
Neither could he have kept silent about the fact 
that Lenin devoted his whole life to create the 
single Communist Party, the single Soviet state, 
and the single union of all Soviet peoples, 
calling to “...strive for ever closer federal uni- 
ty, bearing in mind,” that “...a close economic 
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alliance between the Soviet republics is neces- 
sary otherwise “the well-being of the work- 
ing people cannot be ensured ...” 65 from foes. 

In order to discredit the theoretical precepts 
and national policy of the CPSU m some way, 
Dzyuba ascribes views to our Party which it 
never held. In some places he speaks of the 
CPSU disavowing the Leninist national po- 
licy but in others he complains of the change- 
lessness of its policy on this question. It is 
considered,” he asserts, “that the national 
question was solved once and for all n 191/, 
that the domestic national policy was then set 
once and for ever, and has remained .inalterable 
since Any doubt regarding the advisability ot 
anv feature of it at any given stage is consider- 
ed to be a relapse of bourgeois national- 
ism...” 66 . f . h 

Dzyuba needed this as a premise for the 
“devastating” remark that “...this is far from 
a Leninist approach,” 67 and then, calling Lenin 
to witness, cast doubts about his precepts being 
carried out in practice. Dzyuba cannot name, 
however, who it is that “considers” the national 
question to have been solved once and forever 
in 1917, since Marxist-Leninists never did and 
don’t now consider any such thing. 

What are we to understand under the cate- 
gory of “solving the national question” any- 
way? Firstly, under no circumstances does this 
mean that "the national question is removed 
from the agenda. Its solution as a result of the 
victory of the proletarian revolution and the 
building of socialism brings about the elimi- 
nation of the oppression of one people by an- 
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other, the establishment of equal rights and 
fraternal cooperation of all nations and peoples 
in all spheres of social existence, and the elimi- 
nation of national antagonism. 

Marx and Engels pointed out in the Mani- 
festo of the Communist Party : “In proportion 
as the exploitation of one individual by another 
is put an end to, the exploitation of one nation 
by another will also be put an end to. In pro- 
portion as the antagonism between classes 
within the nation vanishes, the hostility of one 
nation to another will come to an end.” 68 

No matter how I. Dzyuba strains to prove 
that national antagonism continues to exist in 
our country (for instance, in the chapter titled 
Ukrainophobia ) , 69 he is able to present nothing 
in evidence but marketplace gossip and his per- 
sonal animosity to Russians. 

As a result of the building of socialism in the 
USSR, which unites 15 Union republics, the 
right of nations to self-determination is realiz- 
ed. All the nations possess statehood. The 
equality of peoples in reality has been achieved 
in the Soviet Union. The political and juridical 
equal rights of nations are fortified by the for- 
merly backward peoples achieving the level 
of the advanced. Thus the national question has 
been removed in our country in the sense in 
which it exists under capitalism. It has been 
solved within the limits of the first phase of 
communism, but even today, in the period of 
the gradual transition from socialism to com- 
munism, national relations continue to develop. 
The main directions of that development 
are defined in the decisions of the Communist 
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Party Congresses and important Party and 
State documents. Naturally, it would be a 
mistake to maintain that in our country con- 
crete problems don’t or could not arise that 
are connected with the national question and 
the further improvement of national relations. 
These problems arise already on a basis that 
is different in principle than it was under ca- 
pitalism. but they exist and no one waves them 
aside What sort of problems are they? They are 
problems of the continually expanding economic 
cooperation among the nations, republics, the 
proper combination of the interests of the state 
as a whole and the national interests. These 
are practical questions of the further develop- 
ment and improvement of the statehood of the 
republics and the federal system of the USSR. 
Finally it is the question of the internationalist 
education of the people, the overcoming of sur- 
vivals of nationalism and chauvinism. All 
questions that arise in the development of the 
socialist nations are solved by the Soviet state 
and the Communist Party in conformity with 
the tasks of communist construction. 

In examining the policy of the Communist 
Party on the national question I. Dzyuba consi- 
ders that the main thing, according to Lenin, 
was a maximum of “yielding and self-sacrifice 
for the benefit of the smaller nations .” 70 
“Unfortunately,” he continues, “these tenets of 
V. I. Lenin were violated, in particular the 
Communist-Borotbists, who had been favorably 
appraised by Lenin, were removed from leader- 
ship of Soviet Ukraine.” 71 
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Firstly, yielding for the benefit of small na- 
tions did have a place in the policy of the Bol- 
sheviks, but it was never the main element in 
national policy. As to the Borotbists, the argu- 
ment is unsound from beginning to end. The 
Borotbists were never a proletarian, Commu- 
nist Party, and therefore to call them Commu- 
nists, as Dzyuba does, is out of the question. 
This was a petty bourgeois party of the same 
trend as the Socialist-Revolutionaries in Russia. 
Lenin never agreed with the political tenets of 
the Borotbists. But Lenin admitted the possibil- 
ity and necessity of temporary agreements with 
petty bourgeois parties, including the Borotbists, 
that still enjoyed some influence among the 
masses. But at the same time he always stres- 
sed that there must be no yielding to petty 
bourgeois parties on principle issues, and that 
no case where they are inconsistent and do 
not carry out the obligations they have assumed 
should be passed by without criticism. This tactic 
was aimed at the exposure and the political 
isolation of the petty bourgeois parties from the 
masses of working people, helping the latter 
through their own experience to become con- 
vinced that the proletarian party is the only 
and most consistent defender of their interests. 

V. I. Lenin wrote the following in regard to 
the attitude to the Borotbists: “When some of 
the comrades said that I recommend a bloc 
with the Borotba Party they mistook my mean- 
ing. Here I compared the policy that must be 
pursued in respect of the Borotba Party with 
the policy we had pursued in respect of the 
Right Socialist-Revolutionaries .” 72 So Lenin’s 
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appraisal of the Borotbists was not favorable 
at all. and neither Lenin nor our Party ever 
considered them as Communists, as Dzyuba 

claims. , . . 

I Dzyuba distorts not only Lenin, but also 
many Party documents, decisions, and short- 
hand reports of speeches at Party Congresses 
and Plenums of its Central Committee. Here is 
a sample of his buffoonery (we are quoting 
from Internationalism or Russification.). in 
the co-report on the national question (comrade 
Safarov in line with the spirit of Lenin s statci 
opinions) at the 10th Congress it was stated: 
‘On the national question our Party up to the 
present has not had a firm line that would 
really normalize the process of revolutionary 
development in those border areas which drag- 
ged out a colonial and semicolonial existence 
under the rule of Czarism and the bourgeoisie. 
In justice it must be stated that until now our 
Party has shown exceedingly little interest in 
the national question’...” 73 

Through Safarov’s lips — or rather, through 
a phrase plucked from his lips — Dzyuba first 
of all accuses the Party, and secondly, no long- 
er by inference but directly in the text draws 
the conclusion that “in Lenin’s time the Party 
did not hide errors, difficulties and changes in 
its national policy,” 74 while now, so to say, it 
hides and represses them. 

That’s according to I. Dzyuba. According to 
the shorthand report, however, the T urkestan 
delegate Safarov said that he completely ac- 
cepts the line on the national question that was 
proposed in the address of the Central Com- 
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mittee speaker. Further: “The national question 
was also discussed at the 8th Congress in con- 
nection with the adoption of the Program, but 
at that time the discussion on this question and 
the consideration of it was mainly of a theore- 
tical nature because we did not yet have prac- 
tical experience in Soviet and Party building in 
the national Soviet republics of the Russian 
Soviet federation.” 75 Thus if an honest investi- 
gator were citing Safarov he would not and 
could not argue that our Party did not work 
out and solve the national question, or that it 
did not have a firm line on it. 

I. Dzyuba shamelessly distorts V. Zaton- 
sky’s speech at the Congress as well in the 
same way. For comparison here are the abrid- 
ged and the full texts. 

As edited by 1. Dzyuba 

“It is impossible to 
evade the question with 
the bare declaration of the 
right of nations to self- 
determination or even the 
right of nations to state 
separation... At present the 
national question is acqui- 
ring highly serious signi- 
ficance.” 76 


As V. Zatonsky said it 

“It is impossible to 
evade the question with 
the bare declaration of the 
right of nations to self- 
determination or even the 
right of nations to state 
separation. In fact, we see 
that under Soviet power 
the national movement is 
by no means liquidated. 
I have lived and worked 
all the while in Ukraine 
and observed what took 
place there. There we na- 
turally don't have such a 
picture as was presented 
here by comrade Safarov 
that is seen in Turkestan, 
in the East. (Our empha- 
sis — Author.) But even 
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with us the national 
movement is far from 
overcome. At present the 
national question is acquir- 
ing highly serious sig>- 
nificance.” 77 (The text 
continues.) 

Brazenly carving up Zatonsky the way he did 
Safarov, I. Dzyuba is, so to say, killing two 
birds. In his version Safarov’s speech acquired 
general importance for all republics, while Za- 
tonsky, who dotted all the “i’s” supposedly de- 
velops the all-embracing thesis enunciated by 
Safarov. 

Having thus glued those bits together, Dzyu- 
ba proceeds to announce the reason why, strict- 
ly speaking, he engaged in that swindling and 
stacking of cards: “It would be quite natural to 
look on this matter the same way today...” On 
this basis Dzyuba calls for “an open and honest 
discussion of all unsolved questions, all piled- 
up mistakes, and all sore problems.” 78 

Everyone who reads the periodicals and books 
published in our Republic and our country 
knows well that our scholars, political leaders 
and statesmen constantly discuss questions that 
have matured regarding the further develop- 
ment of the national relations. 79 Calling for 
“open and honest” discussion of the national 
question, Dzyuba is breaking into an open door. 

Having just mutilated Zatonsky, a page later 
he makes an about-turn: “During the discus- 
sion at the 10th Party Congress,” he writes, 
“one of the delegates (as a matter of fact it was 
that same Zatonsky — Author) declared: “Now 
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comrades, when thoughts arc directed along 
a different line, when we think more of fuel 
and food supplies, of the policy in relation to 
the peasantry, somehow now there isn’t much 
inclination to speak on such a topic as the na- 
tional question.” “This was a very characte- 
ristic statement,” Dzyuba continues. “Many 
analogous ones were made at the 8th and 10th 
Party Congresses, and that not only by such 
oppositionists as Zinoviev, Piatakov, Kamenev, 
Bukharin and others, whose position to Lenin’s 
declaration in regard to ‘autonomization’, which 
was a singular ultimatum to big-power expo- 
nents and chauvinists, was in essence that of 
national liquidationism.” 80 

That’s how Dzyuba hurls himself from one 
side to the other. A minute ago he was practi- 
cally worshiping Zatonsky, and now, taking the 
precaution of omitting his name, he is accusing 
him of “national liquidationism.” And again, for 
the umpteenth time, Dzyuba distorts the truth, 
because Zatonsky, it transpires, immediately 
explained why he spoke as he did: “When 
I read comrade Stalin’s theses, I was, to tell 
the truth, somewhat astonished why this ques- 
tion was placed before this Congress, at least 
in the form in which it was placed in the theses 
presented to us. 

“These theses seemed to be written outside 
of time and space. In general and as a whole 
they could have been written prior to the Octo- 
ber Revolution, in 1917 after the October Re- 
volution, in 1919 or in 1918... There actually 
was no great sense in placing this question 
in such a form.” And further: “...it would be 
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proper at this Congress to place the question on 
the plane of summarizing that which has^ actu- 
ally been done in the Soviet Federation... 

This means that Zatonsky had no inclina- 
tion” to speak not because he belonged, as 
Dzyuba infers, to the oppositionists or national 
liquidationists, but because he considered the 
question poorly prepared and insufficiently 
studied. Dzyuba pays absolutely no heed to 
these tacts 

Anxious to demonstrate that in our days in- 
difference to the national question has “blos- 
somed out in full flower,” Dzyuba “fits into it 
M Skrypnyk’s speech at the 12th Party Congress 
as well: “Here is how M. Skrypnyk showed up 
this political sabotage, this unprincipled for- 
malism of the big-power adherents by nature. 
And further, such torn-away fragments so dear 
to I. Dzyuba’s heart: “In the national question 
we are in practice marking time, we are all 
the time seesawing in the sphere of the national 
question,” “big-power prejudices, imbibed with 
the mother’s milk, became instinctive for many 
comrades,” “it is imperative that our theory, 
our principled line, should really be implement- 
ed in practice,” 83 etc. 

We’ll have to pardon I. Dzyuba that he did 
not notice” M. Skrypnyk’s stress that “I do not 
intend to speak also about state mutual ^rela- 
tions that express the national question,” but 
would deal only with “a particular sphere of 
that question.” 84 As everywhere and always, 
Dzyuba only takes whatever suits him, general- 
izes that which can’t be generalized, and draws 
from this the conclusion he wants to draw: “Is 
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it not true how topical all this sounds today? 
Even comment is unnecessary — the picture is 
so well known...” 85 

We’ll abide by Dzyuba’s instruction that 
“comment is unnecessary,” and turn to facts 
instead. Consider how he presents M. Skrypnyk, 
an outstanding figure of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet state. Isn’t it pathetic: “we are 
marking time,” “we are seesawing,” “it is im- 
perative that our theory... be implemented,” etc. 

In Dzyuba’s portrayal Skrypnyk presumably 
hammers in the nails and then you, comrade 
Party, so to say, roll up your sleeves, put af- 
fairs in order, act. 

In fact, however, it was quite otherwise. Over- 
coming his mistakes, M. Skrypnyk — an expert 
in history, philosophy, literature and art, acad- 
emician of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Ukrainian SSR — acted energetically to imple- 
ment the national policy of the Communist Par- 
ty. Even the titles of some of his works on the 
above question bear witness to this. 86 

By the way, severely criticizing S. Semkov- 
sky’s Nationalism, Internationalism and Cosmo- 
politanism and On the Philosophy of the Na- 
tional Question, in which Lenin’s ideas on 
the national question were distorted, Skrypnyk 
stressed that the author did not even mention 
“such a negligible fact for some philosophers 
as the dictatorship of the proletariat.” (Dzyuba 
doesn’t mention it either — Author.). In the 
article Lenin and the National Cause Skryp- 
nyk wrote that “the national cause is only a 
part (our emphasis — Author) of the entire 
system (scheme) of Lenin’s thoughts on the 
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struggle for the dictatorship of the proletari- 
at.” 87 

Coming forward as a “preacher" of love for 
and “defence” of Ukraine, and making a se- 
lection of Skrypnyk’s statements in passing. 
I. Dzyuba doesn't mention or even hint how 
much strength and energy M. Skrypnvk expen- 
ded in the propagation of the ideology of prole- 
tarian internationalism and of strengthening the 
friendship between the Ukrainian and Russian 
peoples. “We should speak openly,” Skrypnyk 
wrote, “that Moscow is the capital of the Soviet 
Union, Moscow is the heart of the proletarian 
dictatorship, Moscow is the brain of the world- 
wide proletarian revolution. We are proud that 
we, the Communards, the working people of So- 
viet Ukraine, established the Soviet Union to- 
gether with the Russian workers.” And again: 
“The Russian language is the language of 
Lenin, the language of the broad masses of the 
working people of Russia that fought for the 
October Revolution, and a contemptuous atti- 
tude in our proletarian country to the Russian 
language, the language in which Lenin wrote 
and with the help of which 150 million working 
people are carrying forward the great cause of 
communism, is absolutely inadmissible.” 88 No, 
what M. Skrypnyk said and wrote does not 
back up Dzyuba’s writings by one iota. 

Sweeping aside everything that the Commu- 
nist Party and Soviet state are doing for the 
development of the Soviet republics that were 
especially backward in the past, I. Dzyuba 
asserts that in our country there allegedly is 
a “colonialization of the borderlands.” To this 
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end he quotes, with an appropriate “surgical” 
operation, the speech of the Turkestan delegate 
Burnashov at the 10th Party Congress. Words 
plucked from this delegate’s speech fly like 
chips from the blows of an axe: “The coloniali- 
zation of the borderlands by Russian imperia- 
lism has created a colonialist ideology.” “We 
must begin to fight colonialism as such,” etc. 89 
“Are such a colonialist legacy and such colon- 
ialist dispositions driven out to the end today, 
in the forty-ninth year of Soviet rule?” Dzyuba 
prattles. “Far from it, and today, especially in 
the large cities, there is a very strong stratum 
of Russian narrow-mindedness that is hopeles- 
sly far from being a carrier of communist inter- 
nationalism, but is the spiritual heir of ‘ten 
generations of colonialists.’ ” 90 
Here, as throughout, Dzyuba is adept at 
stacking the cards. Burnashov really did say 
what Dzyuba quoted and what has as much to 
do with our times as the snows of yesteryear. 
But in what connection and what for did Bur- 
nashov speak about colonialization? He was 
concerned that in Turkestan up to the time of 
the Congress “the organization of the local work- 
ing population had not yet begun. This cam- 
paign can be carried out painlessly because the 
indigenous working elements declare that they 
want no tutelage from the bourgeoisie, that 
they want to come out on the broad highway 
of Soviet development, self-determination, etc 
We must help them in this; that’s the task of 
the Communists working in the borderlands. 
We must undertake the job, we must combat 
expressions of bourgeois nationalism which 
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seeks to direct all those nationalities to the 

path of capitalist development 

Here again 1. Dzyuba lands in a situation 
which is 'like that of the non-commissioned 
officer’s widow who flogged herself Because 
Burnashov spoke against bourgeois national sm 
which was ready to inherit the former policy 
of colonialization. Neither here nor anywhere 
in his book does Dzyuba even mention natio- 

^wTfind such false interpretations on practi- 
cally everv page of Dzyuba’s opus. He so needs, 
so wants to find “reflexes of big-power mentali- 
ty’ in the Soviet past, even little ones that are 
barely visible, in order to say that they have 
allegedly grown and multiplied, and today 
don’t allow any nation to breathe except the 
“oppressing” Russian one. He quotes A. Mi- 
kovan’s speech at the 10th Congress via the 
“cut and paste” method as well. 


As “edited” by Dzyuba 

“The national question 
now... stands, precisely, on 
the plane exclusively of 
carrying out in practice 
those rights that have 
been proclaimed by the 
Soviet government... To- 
day the question of wheth- 
er or not there should be 
republics is not so acute in 
the border areas... The que- 
stion isn’t even whether 
there is a right for that 
or not, whether there is 
a language right and so 
on. These questions are 


Full text 

“...The national question 
now does not even stand 
on the plane of the reali- 
zation of national freedom 
or state formation of na- 
tions, but stands, precise- 
ly, on the plane exclusive- 
ly of carrying out in prac- 
tice those rights that have 
been proclaimed by the 
Soviet government, and 
on the plane of elaborat- 
ing definite forms of po- 
litical construction of 
those borderlands. There 
is no need to speak once 
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indisputable — only they again of the national 

are not being realized in question in principle, 

practice...” 92 since Comrade Lenin ex- 

plained that question eloq- 
uently and wittily at the 
8th Congress and April 
Plenum. We must advan- 
ce beyond the steps taken 
by the 8th Congress and 
at the 10th Congress give 
concrete instructions in 
the sense of developing 
that which has been set 
out in our Program. To- 
day the question of whe- 
ther or not there should 
be republics is not so acu- 
te in the border areas. The 
question isn’t even whe- 
ther there is a right for 
that or not, whether there 
is a language right and 
so on. These questions are 
indisputable — only they 
are not being realized in 
practice, since there are 
hindrances in the back- 
wardness of the border- 
land nationalities and the 
lack of indigenous forces 
that could lift the local 
language to the level 
of a cultured state lan- 
guage.” 93 

So A. Mikoyan was expressing concern not 
over the question of national rights and lan- 
guage rights “not being realized in practice,” 
as I. Dzyuba ascribes to him, but over the fact 
that at that time there were hindrances in the 
backwardness “of the borderland nationalities 
and the lack of indigenous forces that could 
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lift the local language to the level of a cultured 
state language.” But at the present time we 
have no reason to feel a lack of such forces or 
doubt the realization of national rights in any 
way. 

Among the cunning artifices employed by 
I. Dzyuba to lead his readers astray is the 
following. He imputes nonsensical views to 
Leninism and the contemporary Marxist-Lenin- 
ists and then himself refutes them. We shall 
bring only a couple of samples of this. 

“In our country at present.” writes Dzyuba, 
“we have the intensified implantation of the 
anti-Marxist and anti-socialist theory that in 
the USSR, instead of many peoples and nations, 
we allegedly have the formation of a single 
‘Soviet nation’, (?!) a ‘Soviet people’, not in the 
sense of the aggregate of all Soviet peoples and 
nations, a miscellaneous concept, but as some 
sort of supposedly mononational or non-natio- 
nal synthesis... This ‘theory’ permeates politics, 
propaganda, the press and education.” 94 

I. Dzyuba did not cite a single example, how- 
ever, neither from the propaganda, nor the 
press, politics, etc., because the concept of a 
“Soviet nation” does not exist in the USSR, it 
was bom in the sickly imagination of the author 
of Internationalism or Russification? imputed 
to goodness knows whom in order to mount the 
charge against self-erected windmills. 

As to the concept of the Soviet people, it 
really exists and will continue to exist preci- 
sely in the sense of the international unity of 
all Soviet peoples, and it would be dense stu- 
pidity to consider it a “mononational or non- 
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national synthesis,” which no one ever said, 
says now, or could say, except, perhaps, 
I. Dzyuba. 

Similarly impersonally, in some vague plu- 
rality, Dzyuba upbraids it is not known whom 
because “having firmly forgotten Lenin’s ‘main 
instruction’ ... we are in essence placing the 
task of merging the nations” and “in essence 
are placing the task of merging the nations 
within the confines of one country already now, 
long before the victory of communism in this 
country itself.” 95 Arising from this, alluding 
to some unknown “we”, Dzyuba writes: “There 
is an impression among the overwhelming mas- 
ses of the population that the direct and pro- 
bably most urgent task of the Communists is 
the creation of a non-national society (merger 
of nations’), and therefore national languages 
and cultures are something that is ‘becoming 
obsolete’, backward, ‘second-class’ and even 
reactionary, in any case, something suspicious 
and pitiful. Where did this savage view come 
from,” Dzyuba calls out theatrically, “and why 
does it pose as ‘Marxist’, why is it tied in with 
the idea of communism? In any case, it has 
nothing in common with Marxism and commu- 
nism, and is their direct and complete oppo- 
site.” 96 

As a matter of interest, where did I. Dzyuba 
get “this savage view,” at what rubbage heap 
did he dig it up? Where and what Party 
spokesman or Soviet statesman of our country 
or our Republic, what scholar or journalist 
said that national languages and cultures are 
“becoming obsolete”, backward, “second-class” 
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and even “reactionary”? Let that be on Dzyu- 
ba’s conscience. Party documents and decisions 
of past and recent years fully refute that blas- 
phemous statement. 97 

“As a diamond flashes with varicolored facets,” 
L. Brezhnev said, addressing the ceremonial 
meeting of the CC of the CPSU and Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, dedicated to the 50th anni- 
versary of the October Revolution, “so does the 
unity of our people gleam with the diversity of 
the nations that compose it, each of which lives 
a rich, full-blooded, free and happy life.” 98 

P. Shelest, the First Secretary of the CC of 
the CP of Ukraine spoke clearly and distinctly 
on this matter: “Soviet Ukrainian literature and 
art are developing rapidly. They glow with all 
the colors of national originality, and are crea- 
tively enriched by the spiritual achievements of 
other peoples. 

“The best works of Ukrainian literature and 
our theatrical, musical, choreographic, vocal, 
and fine and decorative arts have been widely 
acclaimed in all the Soviet republics and on all 
the continents... 

“The enchanting Ukrainian language is flour- 
ishing and being enriched. During these years 
it has advanced from the sphere of everyday 
communication into the sphere of government, 
science and culture, into all branches of social 
life.” 99 

Knowing that stacked quotations won’t save 
him, Dzyuba is forever cheating. Thus, showing 
off his erudition, he cites on his behalf excerpts 
from a book by the contemporary American 
Marxist philosopher Howard Selsam, who in 
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Dzyuba’s interpretation is supposedly not so 
much opposed to nationalism, but combats 
doctrinaires who “under nationalism only un- 
derstand its worst production in the form of 
bourgeois-nationalist chauvinism” and who 
writes that “the building of a healthy world 
society demands not the obliteration of definite 
national differences, but their encouragement 
and interaction, the creation of a universal cul- 
ture on the basis of the specific achievement 
of every people.” 100 

Dzyuba needs H. Selsam in order to reiterate 
through his lips that nationalism is not so 
great a danger, and that the trouble lies with 
“the obliteration of definite national differen- 
ces.” Employing his old method of plucking out 
what suits his purpose, Dzyuba excluded the 
main point Selsam was making: “The practical 
solution of the problem is contained in the 
Marxist thesis demanding a culture ‘socialist 
in form and national in content.’ This is a con- 
ception of each people, each nation, freely de- 
veloping its own distinctive culture and contri- 
butions in harmony with those of all others... 

“The aim of socialism, to repeat Lenin, is 
not only ‘to bring nations closer to each other, 
but also to merge them.’ But this merging is 
viewed not mechanically as the distinction of 
differences, but dialectically as their mutual 
stimulation and cross-fertilization.” 101 That’s 
how H. Selsam understands this question, that’s 
how Marxist-Leninists see, and only I. Dzyuba 
doesn’t want to see it that way. 

We could keep tracing and exposing the many 
falsifying machinations to which I. Dzyuba re- 
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sorts in his Internationalism or Russification? 
As for that, the reader can do it himself with 
the books by the classics of Marxism-Leninism 
and the documents at hand. From what we have 
pointed out it is quite clear that Dzyuba seeks 
to make Marx, Engels, Lenin and Communist 
spokesmen support ideas which they never 
held, and more than that, which they combat- 
ed because they are ideas of chauvinism and 
bourgeois nationalism that are hostile to social- 
ism and communism. 

We see, therefore, that I. Dzyuba, who is 
exposed as a falsifier, in attacking the national 
policy of the CPSU is guided by the same argu- 
ments as those advanced by the bourgeois-natio- 
nalist ideologists. They — and Dzyuba with 
them: 

incorrectly interpret the theoretical foun- 
dation of the Leninist national policy; 

seek to identify the policy of the CPSU 
with the colonial policy of czarism, and the 
course for drawing nations together with Rus- 
sification; 

strive to portray the struggle of the CPSU 
against remnants of nationalism in the minds 
of a section of the Soviet people as a line to 
eliminate all national peculiarities; 

wish to misrepresent the internationalist 
spirit of the CPSU policy both within our coun- 
try and in the international arena as aggres- 
sive-colonialist, and to prove that the thesis 
about the merging of nations after the victory 
of communism is unsound. 

All these efforts are tied in with the calcula- 
tion to make the peoples of the USSR quarrel 
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among themselves and undermine the socialist 
system from within. In I. Dzyuba’s interpreta- 
tion, since he pretends to base himself on the 
classics of Marxism-Leninism and Parly docu- 
ments, and because he pretends to maintain an 
objective, unbiassed position, this is the more 
dangerous and harmful. 


Chapter III 

■ RUSSIFICATION” OR THE FALSIFICATION 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE USSR'S 
AND SOVIET UKRAINE’S ECONOMIC 
AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT? 


I. Dzyuba’s theoretical thinking — and we 
have already established what that is worth 
to some extent — and his references to the 
works of the classics of Marxism-Leninism and 
Party documents — we dealt above with how 
trustworthy his quotations are lead him to 
formulate the cardinal point of his entire book: 
“It is therefore the more vexing and diffucult 
for a Ukrainian (if he feels himself to be 
Ukrainian even a little) to see today that so- 
mething inexplicable and unjustifiable is taking 
place with his socialist nation. I0 ‘ 

Presenting the Marxist-Leninist definition ot 
a nation as “a historically formed community 
characterized by the unity of its territory eco- 
nomic life, historical fate and psychical make-up 
that is expressed in culture,” 103 Dzyuba decla- 
res: “in all these divisions the Ukrainian nation 
is now undergoing not a ‘flowering’ as is pro- 
claimed officially, but a crisis, and this cannot 
but be recognized if even a slightly honest sur- 
vey is made of actual reality.” 104 According to 
Dzyuba, all the “ills” of the Ukrainian people 
are attributable to Moscow and the Russians, 
because they are supposedly deliberately con- 
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ducting Russification and accomplishing assi- 
milation. He sees another reason for this also 
in the lack of understanding of the national 
question on the part of “party officials.” To 
prove these assertions Dzyuba seeks to hunt 
up arguments and factual material pertaining 
to a whole series of branches of social life. 
The reader is inevitably faced with the ques- 
tion: what are these proofs worth? 

“Territorial unity and sovereignty," I. Dzyuba 
stresses, “are being lost bit by bit and ever 
more through the mass resettlement (‘organized 
recruitment,’ etc.) of the Ukrainian population 
to Siberia, the North, etc., where they number 
millions but are rapidly denationalized; through 
the mass organized resettlement of Russians in 
the Ukraine which is not always economically 
justified and caused by economic considera- 
tions; ...through the formality of the administ- 
rative division and the dubiousness of the 
sovereignty of the government of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR on the territory of Ukraine.” 105 

Speaking of the “territorial unity” that is 
“being lost”, Dzyuba does not at all start from 
that which constitutes the core of the question. 
After all, it was only under Soviet rule that the 
Ukrainian people were able to achieve full con- 
solidation. All Ukrainian territories w r ere re- 
united in a single Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
state, which the Ukraine could never even hope 
for in the past. 

I. Dzyuba manipulates facts about mass re- 
settlement. Here again, to put it mildly, he 
exposes his complete ignorance and poor infor- 
mation. The migration of populations always 
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was and remains one of the rules of social de- 
velopment. Prior to the Revolution Ukrainian 
peasants were driven to the south and also 
beyond the ocean by landlessness, hunger and 
poverty. More than '100,000 of them each year 
settled' in other districts of Russia or beyond 
its borders. The movement of the population to- 
day is caused by other factors: continual chan- 
ges in the structure of the economy, the necessi- 
tv to remove the disproportion in the settlement 
of people which was formed historically, etc. 
Statistics show that resettlement today is taking 
place in the main within the borders of the Re- 
public. In 1967, for example, over 100,000 peo- 
ple moved to other localities within the Ukraine 
and not quite 20,000 to other parts of the 
USSR. The migration, as we see, is not very 
great. And what’s odd about people voluntarily 
moving to where great chemical industries are 
being established, to the metal works and coal 
mines of Krivorizhya and Donbas, or to the con- 
struction of new irrigation systems? In contrast 
to the migration of people under capitalism as 
a result of poverty and unemployment, under 
socialism this process takes place in a planned 
way with strict adherence to the principle of 
voluntariness. The needs of the economy in per- 
sonnel are carefully taken into account. The 
state takes great care to supply the necessary 
conditions of life for those who move to new 
locations. 

Where do we have the resettlement and 
“loss of territorial unity” that frightens I. Dzyu- 
ba so much? Facts, not empty declarations, tell 
a different story. According to the 1959 census 
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there were 32,158,000 Ukrainians within the 
borders of the Republic, which constitutes 
76.8% of the population of the Ukrainian SSR 
(as compared to 74.2% in 1926) and 86.1% of 
the entire Ukrainian population of the USSR. 
As you see, there’s not even a hint of that “cri- 
sis” which haunts Dzyuba. Ukrainians consti- 
tute between 70 and 75% of the whole urban 
population in most regions of the Republic, and 
up to 83% in some, such as Cherkasy. The per- 
centage of Ukrainians among the rural popu- 
lation is considerably higher, in some regions 
reaching between 95 and 98% (Kiev, Poltava, 
Cherkasy, Chernihiv, Khmelnitsky, Vinnitsya, 
Lviv, Rovno, Volyn, Ivano-Frankivsk and Ter- 
nopil). 106 

Despite the terrible World War I, the Great 
Partiotic War and the sanguinary battle of the 
Civil War and foreign intervention that took the 
lives of millions of Ukrainians, the specific 
weight of the Ukrainians on their ethnic terri- 
tory has been constantly rising during the past 
70 years, and not diminishing as I. Dzyuba 
claims. The dynamics of this rise is shown in 
the following figures (in percentage of the en- 
tire population) : 

Left-Bank Ukraine: 80.8% (1897) and 83.9% (1959); 
Right-Bank Ukraine: 76.59% (1897) and 88.12% 
(1959); 

Territory of former Novorossiya that is now part 
of Ukrainian SSR: 55.17% (1897) and 63.37% 

(1959); 

Specific weight of Ukrainians in West Ukrainian 
lands (and not “resettled" Russians as Dzyuba 
claims) grew from 62.8% in 1900 to 85.11% in 
1959. 107 
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Regarding the migratory processes taking 
place in the Ukraine and other Soviet republics, 
here again I. Dzyuba figuratively speaking 
“misses by a mile” because of his ignorance of 
the essence and nature of the matter. Firstly, 
there is no “organized” resettlement of Rus- 
sians to the Ukraine on account of economic 
or any other reason, and Dzyuba doesn’t cite 
any examples of it simply because it doesn’t 
exist. As is the case with every Soviet republic, 
we do have the exchange of specialists, skilled 
workmen, etc., to meet the needs of the econo- 
mic and cultural development of the country, 
the redivision and better use of experts, and to 
pass on experience and training. Answering the 
romantic call to visit distant places (youth 
everywhere have that quality), many young 
men and girls left the Ukraine for other So- 
viet republics to open up the virgin lands, and 
have remained there. Thanks to that wide 
exchange of personnel the efficiency of social 
production has risen in our country, the gigan- 
tic hydroelectric stations on the Volga, Dnieper 
and Siberian rivers and the huge metallurgical 
and other plants are being built in record time. 
People of 52 nationalities took part in the 
construction of the Bratsk, 41 in the Kremen- 
chuk, 25 in the Kiev-Komsomolsk hydroelectric 
stations, etc. 

We will deal later with the denationalization 
of the Ukrainians outside the borders of the 
Ukrainian SSR which I. Dzyuba has invented, 
when we study how he “investigates” Russian 
and Ukrainian language publications. At this 
time we will only cite a few figures. The 
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1959 census showed that 93.5% of the question- 
ed Ukrainians in the Republic named the 
tongue of their nationality, i. e. Ukrainian, as 
their language, and in the other republics 
51.2 % of the questioned Ukrainians did so. 108 
1. Dzyuba advances the following thesis as 
well to prove that the Ukrainian nation is al- 
legedly in a crisis: “During recent decades the 
Ukrainian nation is in essence deprived of the 
normal natural growth of population that is 
characteristic of contemporary nations.” 109 
Moreover, if we are to believe Dzyuba, this 
crisis “has arisen as a result of the violation 
of Lenin’s national policy.” 110 

It is a well-known fact that during recent 
years there is a noticeable decrease of the na- 
tural population growth in the Ukrainian Re- 
public as well as among other peoples of our 
country and in some foreign lands. But has the 
nature of the national policy in the given case 
anything to do with this? After all, we have 
the one and same national policy in all the re- 
publics of our country and yet the annual natu- 
ral population increase is 3.8 per thousand in 
the Latvian SSR, 4.2 in the Estonian SSR, 
7.7 in the Ukrainian SSR, 8.2 in the Russian 
SFSR, 14.1 in the Georgian SSR, 28.9 in the 
Uzbek SSR, and 30.2 in the Turkmenian SSR. 
Probably even Dzyuba won’t dare to assert 
that a policy of Russifying other peoples is 
being pursued in Rumania, Hungary and Bul- 
garia. However, while the annual birth rate per 
thousand is 15.3 in the Ukrainian SSR, it is 
14.6 in the Socialist Republic of Rumania, 
13.1 in the Hungarian People’s Republic, and 
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15.4 in the Bulgarian People’s Republic. In 
Sweden, for example, it is between 14 and 15. 
It is clear that there’s no call to drag in the 
national question by the hair to ascertain the 
causes of the falling birth rate in all those 
countries, including the Ukraine. Only an 
author who is contemptuous of his readers and 
wants to deceive them can treat intricate so- 
cial phenomena in such a way with the sole aim 
of blowing up a nationalistic psychosis. 

The doubt expressed by I. Dzyuba as to the 
very possibility of the Ukrainian SSR’s sover- 
eignty and his conclusion that “territorial sover- 
eignty” is being lost are not backed by any 
proofs, nor can they be. One of the evidences of 
the sovereignty of the Ukrainian SSR within 
the USSR is its supremacy over its national 
territory as the space within whose borders it 
carries out state power. It is true that there are 
no state borders between the republics in the 
Soviet federation in the old sense of the word. 
However, each of them has a definite and le- 
gally fixed territory, which was formed histori- 
cally, in the interests of the strict regulation 
of its territorial stability. The Government of 
the Ukrainian SSR wields power within its 
borders. 

Article 15 of the Constitution of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR states that the territory of the Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic cannot be altered 
without the agreement of the Ukrainian SSR. 
At the same time the territory of the Ukraine 
is part of the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The sovereign rights of 
each republic are guaranteed in the Soviet 
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Union. The strengthening of the USSR is the 
prime condition for assuring the inviolability of 
the territory of all Union republics, including 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Here, as throughout his book, I. Dzyuba is 
fighting for sovereignty abstractly, in general. 
The concept of sovereignty, however, is not 
abstract at all, because we have the sovereignty 
of bourgeois and of socialist nations, and so- 
vereignty in a unitary state and in a federation 
or confederation. Not wishing to understand 
this, I. Dzyuba proves incapable of correctly 
interpreting the sovereignty of the Ukrainian 
SSR. 

In his patter, Dzyuba “brands” someone be- 
cause “it is difficult to speak also of the en- 
tirety and sovereignly of the economy of the 
Ukrainian nation,” “the community of its histo- 
rical fate is also being lost,” “the knowledge 
and feeling of historical national tradition and 
the historical past is ever more being lost,” 
“Ukrainian national culture is kept at quite 
a provincial level,” “the Ukrainian language is 
pressed back into second rank,” 111 etc. 

I. Dzyuba “proves” all of this by plucking out 
separate and differentiated facts. In this he is 
like those writers whom V. I. Lenin condemned 
and upbraided for waxing “...enthusiastic about 
the greatness of the ‘nationality principle’...” 
applying it unsuccessfully and tendentiously. 
“Precise facts, indisputable facts,” wrote 
V. I. Lenin, “ — they are especially abhorrent to 
this type of author, but are especially necessary 
if we want to form a proper understanding of 
this complicated, difficult and often deliberately 
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confused question. But how to gather the facts? 
How to establish their connection and interde- 
pendence? 

“The most widely used, and most fallacious, 
method in the realm of social phenomena is to 
tear out individual minor facts and juggle 
with examples. Selecting chance examples pre- 
sents no difficulty at all, but is of no value, or 
of purely negative value, for in each individual 
case everything hinges on the historically con- 
crete situation. Facts, if w f e take them in their 
entirety, in their interconnection , are not only 
stubborn things, but undoubtedly proof-bearing 
things. Minor facts, if taken out of their en- 
tirety, out of their interconnection, if they are 
arbitrarily selected and torn out of context, are 
merely things for juggling, or even worse.” 
Then “...instead of historical phenomena being 
presented in objective interconnection and in- 
terdependence and treated as a whole, we are 
presenting a ‘subjective’ concoction to justify 
what might prove to be a dirty business.” 1,2 

Along with being a poisonous toy, Dzyuba’s 
“minor facts” are indubitably “something even 
worse,” and that is the insidious weapon of 
a stubborn and cunning nationalist yes-man, 
directed against his people, against the Ukrain- 
ian Soviet nation. 

I. Dzyuba is tolling the church bell without 
looking into the church calendar, hollering 
about “excessive centralization” and “complete 
subordination to all-Union offices in Moscow” 113 
of Ukrainian economy, resulting in Ukraine’s 
loss of “economic sovereignty.” How does the 
matter really stand? 
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If he is undertaking to analyze the Soviet 
system of management, I. Dzyuba should know 
that the economic system of socialism is quali- 
tatively different from private property econo- 
my, that it is planned and therefore its mana- 
gement is established on the principle of 
democratic centralism, which is consistently 
adhered to in our country in accordance with 
one or another stage in the development of the 
economy of the USSR. Dzyuba should be aware 
that the Constitutional law of the USSR and 
the Ukrainian SSR is founded on this principle, 
which provides that the entire economic and 
all other activity in the Ukraine is under the 
control of the Republic’s government. 

The interests of the Ukrainian SSR, as of all 
Union republics, in interstate relations are effi- 
ciently protected, in accordance with their so- 
vereign will, through all-Union diplomatic em- 
bassies. Apart from that, Ukraine also takes di- 
rect part in international affairs. It belongs to 
nearly 70 international organizations and their 
bodies and is also a signatory to 109 agree- 
ments, treaties, conventions and protocols. It 
actively participates in the UN. 

However, like the elder in Gogol’s story, who 
heard only what was advantageous to him, 
I. Dzyuba pretends to be deaf and blind there 
where all who will can hear and see. Striving to 
somehow tie his ends together and show that 
there is inequality among nations in the USSR, 
he grumbles that “no matter how much you 
proclaim equality, in reality in life inequality 
nevertheless arises due... to the factual super- 
iority of the positions of the Russian nation.” 
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He visualizes “the only way out" in “making 
up for this factual inequality by such measures 
that mav formally, in superficial thinking, ap- 
pear to be an ‘infringement’ on the Russian na- 
tion.” 114 But, Dzyuba wails, “everywhere the 
very opposite is being done. No, what is 
really being done is to assure the factual equa- 
lity of all nations. 

First of all, let us take the development ot 
economy. In the first Five-Year Plans already 
the rate of economic growth of the national re- 
publics was much higher than that of the coun- 
try as a whole. In the 1st Five-Year Plan, for 
instance, the production of manufactured goods 
in the old industrial regions of the country 
doubled, but in the national republics it in- 
creased by more than 3.5 times. 118 Here is how 
the budgets of the Union republics increased, 
in the Russian SFSR by 207%. in Ukraine by 
285%, in Transcaucasia by 381%, in Byelorus- 
sia by 400%, in Uzbekistan by 477%, in Turk- 
menia by 535%, and in Tadjikistan by 900 /o- 

At the end of the 2nd Five-Year Plan the 
average increase in the gross output of heavy 
industry throughout the country was 8.5 times 
what it' had been in 1913; in the Ukraine it was 

7.6 times as great, while in such formerly 
backward regions as the Kazakh SSR it was 

14.6 times, in Armenia 16,4, in Georgia 23, in 
Kirghizia 114 and in Tadjikistan 187 times as 
great. 

The accelerated economic growth of the na- 
tional republics w r as also seen in the 3rd Five- 
Year Plan which w'as interrupted by fascist 
Germany’s perfidious attack on the USSR. In 
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the prewar 1940 year the output of means of 
production was 13 times what it had been in 
1913 118 throughout the country as a whole, in 
the Russian SFSR amounting to 12 times as 
much, in Ukraine 10.5 times, in Kazakhstan 20, 
in Armenia 23, in Georgia 27, in Kirghizia 153, 
and in Tadjikistan 324 times what it had been 
in 1913. 1,9 

“We shall endeavor,” wrote V. I. Lenin, “to 
render these nations, more backward and op- 
pressed than we are, ‘disinterested cultural as- 
sistance’... In other words, we will help them 
pass to the use of machinery, to the lightening 
of labor, to democracy, to socialism.” 120 

No matter how Dzyuba sweats to find coun- 
terarguments, these directives of Lenin were 
and are being steadily carried out. All the work 
of the Communist Party is directed to assure 
the factual equality of all nations and nationali- 
ties, to take their interests fully into account, 
and to devote exceptional attention to those re- 
publics and national regions that are in need 
of rapid development. This is also reflected in 
the 1966-1970 Five-Year Plan, the guidelines for 
which were adopted at the 23rd Congress of the 
CPSU. 

The average growth of industrial production 
in the USSR is to be 50%, and in the Russian 
SFSR and the Ukrainian, Latvian and Estonian 
republics the rise will be on that level (50%), 
but in the Georgian, Azerbajanian, Uzbek* 
Kirghiz, and Turkmenian republics it will 
reach 60%, in the Byelorussian, Kazakh, Lithu- 
anian and Moldavian republics 70%, and in the 
Tadjik and Armenian republics 80%. 121 
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In most republics, therefore, the projected 
rates of growth are higher than in the USSR as 
a whole. The figures we have cited clearly testi- 
fy to the victory of Lenin’s national policy. The 
Party is exerting every effort to bring closer 
the level of development of the various repub- 
lics and pursues a resolute course tor raising 
their economy, science and culture. This is true 
internationalism. 

What sacrilege one must be capable of to 
assert, when dealing with questions of cultural 
development, that Ukrainian culture “in prac- 
tise is treated as of ‘second rank’” (?!) “Its 
great achievements of the past are little dis- 
seminated in society” 122 because, supposedly, 
“our culture is artificially held back and impov- 
erished by many measures, crude administra- 
tion, a troglodyte cultural level and ‘deeply 
distributed in depth’ bureaucratic ‘watchfulness’, 
and a tireless automatic nipping-in-the-bud 
reflex.” 123 Let us trace how Ukrainian culture 
is “artificially held back and impoverished.” 

There are 63 professional theaters functio- 
ning in the Republic today (almost one and a 
half times as many as in 1913), 31 Philharmo- 
nic Societies, 26,000 clubs, houses and palaces 
of culture, over 27,000 libraries (nine times as 
many as in 1913), more than 28,000 cinema pro- 
jection machines are in use, 139 museums, and 
a constantly growing network of radio and tele- 
vision studios. There are 13 TV stations and 
97 radio broadcasting stations. During the past 
decade the volume of the Republic’s radio 
broadcasting has increased by 2.5 times. 
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Numerous publications and periodicals are 
catering to the spiritual needs of the people. 
There are 2,560 newspapers published in the 
Republic (2,081 of them in the Ukrainian lan- 
guage) with a single-issue circulation of 
19,000,000 copies. Over 7,000 titles of books are 
published annually with a total of over 100 mil- 
lion copies, nearly 90 million of which are in 
Ukrainian. Today there are 1,310 copies of pa- 
pers and magazines per thousand of the popu- 
lation. The publication of the 17-volume Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Encyclopedia , the History of the 
Ukrainian SSR , in two volumes, the 6-volume 
History of Ukrainian Art and many other fun- 
damental works on the development of science 
and culture in the Ukraine are outstanding 
events in the spiritual life of the Republic. Uk- 
raine has left many highly developed capitalist 
countries far behind in per capita publication 
of books. Precious relics of the material and 
spiritual culture of the Ukrainian people are 
preserved and exhibited in the state museums 
of the Republic. Eleven million people visit 
these museums annually. 124 

The tremendous successes of the 10-day exhi- 
bitions of Ukrainian literature and arts in Mos- 
cow, Kazakhstan, Latvia, Georgia, etc., and the 
return 10-day exhibitions of the literary and 
artistic representatives of the Russian SFSR 
and many other fraternal republics in the 
Ukraine are sufficient testimony of how much 
I. Dzyuba’s assertions of the “cultural back- 
wardness” of the Ukrainian people are worth. 

Dzyuba is everywhere and throughout impor- 
tunately haunted by the “spirit” of struggle 
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against “singleness and indivisibility,” that is, 
in his interpretation, against “Russification.” 
“One of the ways of confusing the Union of 
SSR with the ‘single and indivisible’ is to 
ascribe to Russians the things that were done 
by the joint efforts of all the peoples of the 
USSR,” he asserts. “Not a few Ukrainian sci- 
entists and people in the arts of the distant and 
not distant past are quite unceremoniously and 
without any indication of the nationality they 
belong to are presented as Russian scientists, 
etc., simply because due to unfavorable condi- 
tions in the Ukraine under tsarism or through 
personal circumstances they were comoelled to 
work outside the borders of Ukraine.” 125 

I. Dzyuba is itching to put up a fence here as 
well and to demonstrate that the Ukraine is 
being “pinched". But what will we then do with 
the Russian seafarer Kruzenstern (Danish), 
German scientist Einstein (Jewish), Russian 
writer Gogol (Ukrainian), Ukrainian airplane 
constructor Antonov (Russian), etc., etc.? Dzyu- 
ba’s ideas don’t jibe somehow. 

In order to show that the USSR allegedly 
“is consistently equated with Russia” the author 
of Internationalism or Russification? is compel- 
led to rely on foreign sources: “The Russians 
launched a sputnik,” “Russians are building the 
Assuan dam,” 126 etc. But those are foreign, 
bourgeois publications. Where can he find such 
things in the Soviet press? We write: “The So- 
viet people launched a sputnik,” “ Soviet people 
are helping to build the Assuan dam.” We also 
speak and write of the contributions made by 
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the national republics, particularly the Ukraine, 
to help the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

Instead of telling the truth to his readers 
abroad, whom bourgeois propagandists are 
continually striving to confuse and deceive, and 
demonstrating to them that the equation of Rus- 
sia with the whole USSR is non-legitimate, and 
that the very rare and unintentional errors of 
that nature that occur in the Soviet press are 
simply due to the author’s and editor’s care- 
lessness, I. Dzyuba himself echoes the venal 
bourgeois propagandists. Together with them 
he hollers “help!” as though the Ukraine was 
being destroyed, as though there no longer was 
a Ukraine, and only Russia remained. Instead 
of that, a patriot of the Ukraine, which Dzyuba 
pretends to be, would properly be obliged to 
tell not only that our glorious Soviet Ukraine 
exists within the mighty USSR, but also that 
it is in the midst of a great surge upward, and 
in the full bloom of its creative powers. 

The whole world knows that the “Antei” — 
the largest plane ever to fly over our globe — 
was built in the Ukraine, and that the most 
powerful blast furnace on earth is the Ukrainian 
No. 8 in Kriviy Rih. More than 100,000 scien- 
tists are working in the Ukraine. They have de- 
veloped the theory of automat-computers, and 
created artificial diamonds, powerful accelera- 
tors of elementary particles, and unique rolling 
mills. They are engaged in studying the most 
complex problems of physics, mathematics, me- 
dicine and biology. 

Asserting that Russia has in every way hem- 
med in the Ukraine, of which “nothing is 
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heard,” I. Dzyuba exerts all his energies to 
struggle against the Russians, against every- 
thing Russian, seeing this to be the source of all 
ills. Dzyuba would be prepared to crack skulls 
even in regard to the “Russian priority” concept. 

But it was precisely the Russian working 
class that first rose against tsarism, precisely 
the Russian workers that first established So- 
viet power, and precisely the Russian working 
people that extended a helping hand to their 
class brothers of the other peoples of tsarist 
Russia, assisting them to achieve their social 
and national liberation. Even long before the 
October Revolution, it was precisely the Russian 
revolutionary democrats, men of letters and of 
the arts, that — contrary to what I. Dzyuba 
writes — were in actuality the bearers of pro- 
gressive culture and friendship among the 
peoples. 

But I. Dzyuba insidiously attempts to fan 
hatred toward the great friendship of the Soviet 
peoples, the friendship of the working people of 
Ukraine and Russia, which was scaled with 
blood on the fields of the Civil War and the 
Great Patriotic War. His labor is in vain! 

Dzyuba’s method of approach to the nature 
of the commonwealth of socialist nations is 
itself also unsound. He rejects the presence of 
historical roots for the friendship of the peoples 
of the USSR and ignores the friendly mutual 
relations between the peoples of Russia prior 
to the October Revolution. He views the past 
of our country one-sidedly, only from the point 
of view of showing the tsarist, bourgeois-land- 
lord imperialist policy. This method inevitably 
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leads to a misinterpretation of historical reality, 
standing in the way of seeing in the past the 
irreconcilable contradictions and struggle be- 
tween the “two Russias” — reactionary Russia 
and revolutionary Russia, the Russia that 
through the fault of the exploiting classes was 
a prison-house of nations, and the Russia that 
fought to destroy that prison and win freedom 
and equal rights for all nations. 

The key to a correct understanding of the 
pre-history of the friendship of the peoples of 
the USSR is presented in the well-known po- 
sition of Leninism on the “two nations” and 
“two cultures” in each national culture during 
capitalism. Lenin’s teaching helps to discern 
two diametrically opposed tendencies in the de- 
velopment of inter-national relations in a so- 
ciety of exploitation, including tsarist Russia, 
the tendency of the separation of peoples and 
the tendency of uniting them. While it is the 
exploiting classes, their colonial policy and 
practice of inter-national hostility and race 
hatred, that is to blame for the first tendency, 
i.e., separation, the trend to unity is generated 
by the economic and cultural ties between the 
peoples, the joint struggle of working people of 
various nationalities against attempts at fo- 
reign enslavement and against their class ene- 
mies within the country — the landlords and ca- 
pitalists. 

I. Dzyuba mourns that “today, after forty 
years, somehow we don’t hear voices raised 
against big-statism and the ‘single and indi- 
visible’ is also not censured.” 127 What a pecu- 
liar person he is. The Bolsheviks always con- 
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demned and condemn big-power sialism and 
the “single and indivisible” Russia. It was pre- 
cisely the Great October Revolution, carried out 
under Bolshevik leadership, that destroyed 
those phenomena, which for half-a-century 
already are “in the limbo of the past.” 

Properly criticizing the predatory, pillaging 
policy of Russian tsarism, I. Dzyuba identifies 
it with present-day policy, presenting individual 
off-the-point cases in the treatment of the histo- 
rical past by individual persons, even the mis- 
taken views expressed by Shulgin in the press, 
as the general practice. On this subsoil he sows 
doubts also as to whether the reunion of the 
Ukraine with Russia in 1654 was voluntary. 

Drawing a conditional thread from the past 
to the present, and mechanically stringing to- 
gether what was and what is on this thread, 
treating the present as in fact the continuation 
of the past, the “single and indivisible” policy, 
I. Dzyuba also attacks the Russian language, 
refuting the concept that it is the language of 
inter-national communication for the peoples 
of the Soviet Union. 

Then he denies the undeniable truth expres- 
sed by the poet Mayakovsky, which has circled 
the globe: “Were I a Negro of extreme old age, 
even then without despondency or laziness 
would I learn Russian, because Lenin spoke in 
it.” He pretends to be ignorant of the fact that 
apart from the schools of the national republics 
of the USSR the Russian language is studied 
in schools in the USA, Britain, France, the so- 
cialist countries, etc. Has the “hand of Mos- 
cow” reached there as well? Is “Russification” 
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under way in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Paris 
and London as well? Is the UN now “Russified” 
because, along with several others, Russian 
functions as an official language, and in the 
General Assembly and Security Council as 
a working language?! 

Shoveling around and mutilating history at 
his own sweet will, I. Dzyuba devotes an entire 
chapter of his book to the theme that to make 
way for “Russification” in the middle 1920’s 
and early 1930’s there took place an utter rout 
of “Ukrainianization” l28 , and he keeps harping 
on this in other chapters. He writes that on the 
pretext of destroying “Ukrainian bourgeois na- 
tionalism” during those years what was really 
being destroyed was “every expression of 
Ukrainian nationality, national life, national 
culture and the educational and scientific per- 
sonnel.” 129 

I. Dzyuba’s criticism of certain actions that 
occured in the 1930’s and were brought about 
by the cult of the individual is not original 
because, as everyone knows, our Party gave 
a sharp political evaluation of those happen- 
ings. As for the “utter rout of Ukrainianiza- 
tion,” that question deserves being put in pro- 
per order. 

Beginning with 1920 a nationalist deviation 
began to grow in the Ukraine among some in- 
dividuals who held quite prominent posts in the 
Communist Party of Ukraine and the govern- 
ment of the Republic. V. I. Lenin criticized 
their separatist aspirations at the time. 

Lenin did this because the ideas he expressed 
in the Draft Resolution of the CC of the 
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RCP(B) on Soviet Rule in the Ukraine 130 
were interpreted by some persons ^ 8 though 
they were directed at curtailing the Russ an 
language in all ways and introducing only the 
native ^national language. Such an interpreta- 
tion of Lenin was completely groundless. Amon*, 
those who later personified this nationalist d 
viation were Shumsky, who was at one time the 
People’s Commissar of Education of t 
Ukrainian SSR, the writer Khvilov.y and others. 

gress ofthe CpTb)U thafwas held on Novem- 

be “Fol\owhfg h th(f "defeat^ it suffered during the 

vears of the Revolution,” the report of the Cent 
ral Committee of the CP (B)U stressed, a cer- 
tain rise of Ukrainian chauvinism mamfes ed 
itself earlv in 1926 in connection with the 
growth of the Ukrainian bourgeoisie and kulak 
clement in town and country which found 
reflection on the ideological front as well. With 
his propagation that the maturing Ukraini 
culture should be orientated to the West, to- 
wards European psychology’ be it .bourgeois 
or proletarian, and with the slogan Away from 
Moscow’, the writer and literary critic M. Khvi 
loviv a Party member, revealed himself as the 
yes-man of those strata which place their hopes 
for the restoration of bourgeois rule in the 
Ukraine on the forces of armed foreign impe- 

The Shumsky-Khviloviy platform expressed 
an underestimation of the role of the working 
class in the solution of the national question, 
a lack of faith and defeatist moods regarding 
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the prospects for building socialism, and the 
desire to undermine confidence in the Russian 
Communists and Russian working people. 

In collections of lampoons Whither Goest? 132 
Against the Stream,' 33 Apologists for Clerk- 
ism 134 and others, Khviloviy sought to pre- 
sent arguments in favor of the “theory” of 
a struggle between the Ukrainian and Russian 
cultures, which I. Dzyuba has dug up and 
prettied up along modern lines. According to 
Khviloviy, the whole of Ukrainian literature 
was marked by “Russianism.” Khviloviy denied 
the role of the Party in the development of pro- 
letarian letters and art, and did everything to 
tear Ukrainian literature away from the Rus- 
sian; in his lampoon Moscow Slatterns, for 
example, he wrote that “Ukrainian poetry must 
escape as fast as it can from Russian literature 
and its styles.” (A veritable Dzyuba!) 

Now it is clear why I. Dzyuba so “bleeds” 
for Khviloviy, writing that “even today the 
Communist Khviloviy (who remained a Commu- 
nist even despite his errors) is cursed because 
he was opposed to big-power pressure on the 
Ukraine, opposed to that narrow-minded ‘Great 
Russian riff-raff’ which Lenin so castigated and 
called by that very name.” 135 I. Dzyuba sure 
does ramble far afield! 

These erroneous views were shared and pro- 
pagated by the economist M. Volobuyev, who, 
particularly in the article On the Problem of 
Ukrainian Economy 136 advanced the theory of 
the “struggle of two economies” — the Ukrain- 
ian and the Russian and vociferated about 
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the decline of the Ukrainian economy under the 

pressure of Russian economy. 

It is this that in reality evokes the sympatl > 
of I. Dzyuba, this is what he considers to be 
“expressions of national existence, or w 
he takes up arms and which he has scrupulous- 
ly taken from Khviloviy, Shumsky and \ olo 

^V^Zatonsky gave an excellent reply to them: 
“Even when 'they adopted (at least in words) 
Marxist-Leninist terminology regarding the pro- 
letariat (although they did no understand its 
essence), they had no faith in the power of the 
proletarian revolution and could notgrasp that 
it was socialism that was being built (and not 
a renascence, i. e., some sort of rebirth ot 
something out ol the past)." 1 " Dzyuba may 
accept this reply as fully applying to himselk 
The Communist Party has constantly led and 
is now leading a struggle against chauvinism 
and local nationalism. More than once in the 
1920’s the Party condemned manifestations o 
chauvinism, including in connection with i U k- 
rainianization. Dzyuba proclaims this from i the 
housetops. But at the same time he dehberately 
keeps silent about another side of the Party 
policy: the resolute opposition to local national- 
ism The essence of the nationalist deviation 
headed by Shumsky (at that time Shumsky 
said practically the same things that Dzyuba 
is saving today!) was laid bare in the state- 
ment'o? me CC of (he CP(B)U to Ihe Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist International. 
This deviation consisted in: I) An underestim- 
ation and failure to understand the role of the 
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working class and the Communist Party in 
solving the national question in the Ukraine. 
2) In an exclusively bureaucratic approach to the 
pace and forms of connecting the non-Ukrain- 
ian section of the working class in Ukraine to 
Ukrainian culture, in the sense of forcing that 
pace, which in practice is transformed into a de- 
mand for the forced Ukrainianization of Russi- 
an and other workers. 3) In a certain loss of 
confidence in the strength and capability of 
our Party to conduct the national policy in the 
Ukraine, which leads to placing the question 
of the breaking down of our Party personnel, 
pessimism and defeatist moods regarding our 
socialist construction. 4) In systematic efforts 
to undermine confidence in the main Party 
personnel, particularly the Russian comrades, 
and especially to those who come from other 
Union republics. 5) In a wholly distorted con- 
cept of our Party as a carrier of Russian chau- 
vinism, which allegedly oppresses Ukrainian 
Communists. (In Dzyuba’s version: Ukrainians 
in general — Author.). 6) In malicious badger- 
ing of Ukrainian comrades who are conducting 
a correct Party policy, calling them traitors..., 
“contemptible Little-Russians,” 138 etc.” (Dzyu- 
ba went farther yet, accusing the entire Govern- 
ment of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
of a wrong policy — Author.) 

Exposing the national-deviationist position of 
Shumsky at that time, J. V. Stalin, who was 
then the General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bol- 
sheviks) wrote in a letter to the members of 
the Political Bureau of the CC of the CP(B)U: 
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“He is confusing the Ukrainianization of the 
CP(B)U and other apparatuses with the Ukrain- 
ianization of the proletariat. The Party, State 
and other apparatuses that serve the population 
can and should be Ukrainianized, holding at 
the same time to a certain pace. But the prole- 
tariat cannot be Ukrainianized from the top. 
Masses of Russian workers cannot be compel- 
led to reject the Russian language and Russian 
culture and recognize the Ukrainian as their 
culture and their language. This contradicts the 
principle of the free development of nationali- 
ties. This would not be national liberty but a 
sort of national oppression.” 139 

Today I. Dzyuba is calling for exactly such 
“national oppression,” at times quoting Stalin 
and at other times attacking him. Of course, 
Stalin committed great errors. But in respect to 
Ukrainianization in general, as we see, he — 
and that was the point of view of the Central 
Committee of the Party — did not oppose it. 
He was against that kind of Ukrainianization 
which Shumsky, Khviloviy and now Dzyuba 
would have liked to conduct. The Party was 
against such Ukrainianization before and oppo- 
ses it today as Ukrainian nationalism. 

I. Dzyuba in reality opposes the drawing of 
nations closer together during socialism, espe- 
cially closer to the Russian nation, against 
their union and inviolate friendship. In a sub- 
chapter headed Russian Chauvinism as Ultra- 
Centralism 140 he calls for struggle against the 
subordination of Soviet republics to the center 
(meaning the Union center — A uthor), against 
Union and Union-Republican ministries and 
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committees, the centralization of the national 
income and its redistribution in the interest of 
the most effective development of the economy 
of the whole Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and against the mutual exchange of scien- 
tific and technical personnel between the repub- 
lics, seeing in everything Russian chauvinism 
and Russian oppression. 

Because of his shortsightedness and presump- 
tuousness Dzyuba can’t comprehend that all the 
measures enumerated above belong to the na- 
tural process of the integration of economic 
activity and internationalization of culture — 
a process that embraces the whole modern 
world. Yet, while the internationalization of the 
economy under capitalism not only does not re- 
move inter-national contradictions, but, to the 
contrary, increases antagonisms between na- 
tions, under socialist conditions this tendency 
fosters the strengthening of friendship among 
peoples and overcoming national alienation and 
national prejudices. Its main contents become 
the establishment of all-sided inter-national 
intercourse and mutual enrichment on the basis 
of the equal rights of nations and the achieve- 
ment of complete equality among them. 

Ignoring this objective process, I. Dzyuba 
rises against it, calling everything that is tak- 
ing place in our country to this end “ultra- 
centralism.” He thereby exposes himself as 
a backslider, the spokesman not of what is but 
of what has passed away. 

In his attacks on the “economic supercentral- 
ization” which he himself invented, Dzyuba re- 
sorts to invention. According to him, it “causes 
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the impeded or one-sided development of a num- 
ber of regions of the USSR,” 141 and because of 
it, he continues, we have the distorted develop- 
ment of the economy in Western Ukraine, where 
industry “reminds one of a monster with the 
legs of an elephant, a cachexic torso, and a mi- 
crocephalic head” 142 and nothing is done to 
develop “metallurgy, machine-building, and the 
light and food industries.” 143 

But how is it in reality? 

We will remind you that prior to 1939 West- 
ern Ukraine was a weakly developed territory 
in regard to industry. Only 4 per cent of its 
population were engaged in industry, mainly in 
the light and food branches of it. The output 
of the metalworking enterprises constituted less 
than 3 per cent and of electrical engineering 
0.2 per cent of the total volume of gross pro- 
duction. The overwhelming majority of enter- 
prises were small with a wide application of 
heavy manual labor. The share of foreign capi- 
tal was 51 per cent in the mining and metal- 
lurgical industry, 60 per cent in the chemical, 
66 per cent in the electrical engineering, and 
81 per cent in the electrical power industries. 
The petroleum industry was completely control- 
led by foreign capital. 

The picture changed radically after the reuni- 
on of the western regions with Soviet Ukraine. 
During 1940-1968 the volume of industrial out- 
put increased 27 times in the Lviv Region, 
17.1 times in Rovno, 13.6 times in Volyn, 
12.6 times in Ternopil, 10.7 in Ivano-Frankivsk, 
and 9.9. times in the Chernivtsi regions, while 
the volume of industrial output in the Republic 


as a whole increased 7.1 times between 1940 and 
1968. The output of manufactured goods in the 
Transcarpathian Region increased 18 times 
between 1946 and 1968. 

Thus, industry grew much more rapidly in 
the western regions during Soviet rule than in 
all of the Republic. 

During this period in Lviv Region alone over 
100 large enterprises, equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery, were built. More than 
8,000 lathes and much other equipment were 
shipped to the new factories in this region from 
Moscow, Kiev, Sverdlovsk and Gorky in the 
early postwar years. Among the newly built 
enterprises in the western regions of Ukraine 
we can name the autobus, auto-truck, cine- 
scope and Lviv farm machinery plants, the Zhi- 
dachiv carton-paper combine, the Rozdol sulfur 
and Novostebnik potassium combines, the Mi- 
kolayiv cement works, the Krasne, Zolochiv and 
Sambir sugar refineries, and the Rovno flax 
linen combine. The powerful Dobrotvir and 
Burshtin thermal electric stations were built, 
and the great Lviv-Volyn coal basin has grown 
up. The Kalush chemico-metallurgical and Ya- 
voriv sulfur combines, the Rovno nitrogen ferti- 
lizer plant, the Sokal artificial fiber factory and 
a number of other enterprises are in the process 
of being constructed. Today dozens of buses and 
trucks, hundreds of thousands of electric bulbs, 
many television sets, tens of thousands of pairs 
of shoes, metal-cutting lathes and other pro- 
ducts are daily rolling off the assembly lines 
in these regions. Modern intricate machines, the 
most varied equipment and products of the che- 
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mieal, food and light industries of the western 
regions are today being exported to 67 coun- 
tries. 

A large new detachment of the working class 
was formed during the industrialization of the 
western regions of the Ukraine. For example, 
today close to 1,145,000 workers and office 
employees constitute 54.3 per cent of the entire 
population in Lviv Region. In the city of Lviv 
the number of workers quadrupled during the 
past decade. These indices are increasing with 
every year. 

The productive forces of the western regions 
of our Republic are being rapidly developed 
during the current Five-Year Plan. During 
1966-1968 the output of manufactured goods 
rose by 38.5 per cent in the western regions as 
compared to 28 per cent throughout Ukraine as 
a whole. 144 

All this clearly testifies to the care paid by 
the Communist Party to the development of the 
reunited regions. The creation of a powerful 
industry and highly mechanized farming, the 
liquidation of unemployment and the steady 
increase of the material well-being of the popu- 
lation in the western regions of Ukraine — that 
is internationalism in action, evident and per- 
ceptible to each and every person with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of I. Dzyuba. 

Regarding the term Dzyuba uses — “super- 
centralization” — the CPSU and the CP of 
Ukraine have always been opposed in principle 
to bureaucratic centralization. There is no call 
to break into an open door. 

But even that is not the main thing. The 
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most important thing is that I. Dzyuba emphat- 
ically shows interest in the economy of the 
Ukraine alone, only in its structure and rate 
of growth. Communists, however, are concerned 
about raising the effectiveness of the economy 
of the Soviet Union as a whole, since this is 
the prerequisite for the further growth and 
flourishing of the economy, people’s well-being 
and culture of each Soviet republic. The Party 
and the socialist state are guided primarily by 
this when they elaborate and carry out their 
economic policy, in particular when planning 
how to apply the accumulation funds and 
distribute the productive forces. M. Skrypnyk, 
whom Dzyuba tries to exploit in every possible 
way for his purpose, often declared that who- 
ever counterposes the national problem to the 
development of the economy, of socialism, “he 
stands on the other side of the barricades, he 
follows and is guided by capitalist policies and 
not Lenin’s policies in the national question.” 145 

Like all the working people of the Republic, 
the Communists of Ukraine well know that the 
great achievements of the Ukrainian SSR in de- 
veloping the economy and raising the well-being 
of the people are the result of the superiority 
of the socialist planned system of economy and 
the all-people’s management of the social pro- 
duction on the vast scale of the whole Soviet 
Union. Precisely this is the prime prerequisite 
for lifting the effectiveness of all branches of 
production both in the country as a whole and 
in each republic, including the Ukraine, sep- 
arately. 

Ukraine, which is in 42nd place according to 
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territory, todav is confidently included among 
the top ten most developed* countries of the 
globe in volume of industrial production. In 
T 968 the volume of industrial production of 
Ukraine was 52 times what it had been in 
1913, and that of farm production was 2.7 as 
great. 

** Many new branches of industry have been 
created during the Soviet period in Ukrainian 
history: the automobile, tractor, aircraft, instru- 
ment-making, chemical, and construction mat- 
erials industries. The most prospective branches 
of industry, those that determine the rapid sci- 
entific and technical progress of the whole 
economy, are developing at surpassing speed. 
While the gross output of manufactured goods 
in 1968 was double that in 1960, the produc- 
tion of electrical and thermal power increased 
2.3 times, of non-ferrous metallurgy 2.5 times, 
of machine-building and metalworking 2.6 
times, and of the chemical and oil-chemical 
industries 3.1 times. 

The rate of industrial growth in Ukraine is 
considerably ahead of the corresponding rates 
of world production and those of the most 
advanced capitalist countries. During the first 
three years (1966-1968) of the 8th Five-Year 
Plan the average annual rate of increase of 
industrial production was 8.5 per cent, which 
is considerably higher than in such leading ca- 
pitalist countries as the USA (6.1%), Great 
Britain (1.3%), France (3.3%) and the German 
Federal Republic (1.7%). 

Soviet Ukraine, which occupies less than 
one-half of one per cent of the territory and 
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has 1.3 per cent of the population of the globe, 
today provides from 7 to 10 per cent of the 
world output of steel, pig iron, coal, tractors 
and sugar. 

The average annual output of farm produce 
in 1966 — 1968 considerably surpassed the 
average annual production during the first 
years (1961 — 1963) of the previous five-year 
span: grain by 11 per cent, winter wheat — 50, 
sugar beet — 81, sunflower seeds — 37, potatoes, 
vegetables and milk — over 20, and meat by 
14 per cent. In 1968 the gross output of farm 
produce reached a record level and amounted 
to more than 18 billion roubles worth. 

The living standard of the people is growing 
with every year on the basis of the all-round 
development of socialist production. The nation- 
al income is the source from which the mater- 
ial and cultural needs of the population are 
satisfied. Compared to 1965 the national income 
of the Ukrainian SSR has increased by 19.8 per 
cent. The average annual accretion of the na- 
tional income during these years was 6.2 per 
cent, which is considerably above that of such 
highly developed capitalist countries as the 
USA, Britain, West Germany and Italy, where 
the growth of the national income does not 
exceed between 2 — 5 per cent. In 1968 the 
real wages of the workers and office employees 
grew by 12.7 per cent as compared to 1965. In 
1968 the average monthly wages of workers 
and office employees was 37 per cent above 
those received in 1960, and if the expenditures 
and benefits from the social consumption fund 
are included, the percentage was still higher. 
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During that same period the payment collective 
farmers got for their labor increased 2.7 times. 
Expenditures in 1968 on free education, medic- 
al care, vacations for workers and pensions 
were double what was spent in 1960. 

Housing has assumed gradiose proportions 
in the Ukrainian SSR. 153 million square me- 
ters of living quarters space were built during 
1961-1968, which is more than one-third of all 
the housing space that has been built during 
Soviet rule. During the past decade alone 
40 per cent of the population of the Republic 
held housewarmings. 

Large sums are being allotted in the Ukraine 
to steadily increase the general educational and 
cultural level of all citizens without exception, 
and to bring the treasures of our own and 
world cultures to the broadest masses of the 
public. In 1968 there were 14,300,000 persons 
taking part in all the various types of schooling. 
This means that one-third of all persons living 
in the Ukraine, if we don’t count the pre-school 
children, are studying, obtaining or improving 
their education, training to work at new trades 
or improving previously held skills. 

But let us return to I. Dzyuba. In his book 
Internationalism or Russification? he exerts all 
his powers to besmirch the process of the spir- 
itual drawing closer together of the peoples of 
the USSR, the development of the socialist 
content of the national cultures. To achieve this 
he again puts the bugaboo of “Russification" 
to work, and the assertion is made that suppo- 
sedly “the cities were and remain the giant 
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Russification meat grinder — previously the big 
ones, but now the small ones as well.” 146 

What is really taking place, however? Contr- 
adicting Dzyuba, the growth of the urban popu- 
lation in the Ukraine is mainly accounted for 
by Ukrainians. The percentage of the Ukrainian 
population in the cities in relation to the 
Ukrainian population as a whole in the Repub- 
lic grew from 47.2 per cent in 1926 147 to 
61.5 per cent in 1959, 148 i.e., it increased by 
30 per cent. 

At the same time that I. Dzyuba is accusing 
the Government of the Ukrainian SSR of dist- 
orting the Leninist national policy, in their 
“everyday life” (so highly prized by Dzyuba) 
the Ukrainian workers, farmers and intellectu- 
als are standing out as internationalists, sup- 
porters of the drawing closer of nations, and 
are spontaneously generating precisely those 
processes against which Dzyuba vents his bile. 
The table of one-nationality and mixed-nation- 
ality marriages in the Ukrainian SSR testifies 
to this. 149 


Families 

Single nationa- 
lity <%) 

Mixed 

(%» 


urban | 

rural 

urban | 

rural 

Total population . . . 

73.7 

94.2 

26.3 

5.8 

including 

Ukrainians 

81.5 

96.5 

18.5 

3.9 

Russians 

59.4 

70.4 

40.6 

29.6 

Jews 

89.7 

90.2 

10.3 

9.8 
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As we see, many Russians and Ukrainians 
join in mixed marriages. Can it be that in our 
country marriages of people of different nation- 
ality are founded not on love but on “Russif- 
ication”?! 

We included the above table and then began 
to think: won’t I. Dzyuba exploit it, too, as 
proof of the ruination of the Ukrainian nation? 
After all, according to his concept, a Ukrainian 
shouldn’t go outside of his narrow national, 
single-national, homestead. May he not fight 
to have the marriage of Ukrainians to persons 
of another nationality forbidden? Did not the 
national-deviationists, who are so dear to Dzyu- 
ba’s heart, clamor for precisely that in their 
time? 150 

As a national egoist, I. Dzyuba attacks the 
Party policy in the sphere of education, espe- 
cially the law “On strengthening ties between 
school and life” (1968), whose action he sees 
in that “the sluices had to be opened for the 
Russification of the school system. With the 
‘voluntariness’ and ‘the parents’ will’, of course. 
But pardon me, neither the one nor the other 
applies here,” 151 Dzyuba writes. 

Maybe Dzyuba’s casuistic acrobatics will lead 
some readers to think that perhaps he really is 
“exposing” the destruction of the national lan- 
guage education by “Russifying bullies.” In 
fact, however, that same sort of solution to the 
question — “the parents decide the school with 
which language of instruction to send their 
children” — was expressed, long prior to the 
new law, by the October 1922 Plenum of the CC 
of the CP(B)U, which determined that “the 
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language of instruction in the schools is to be 
introduced in accordance with the expressed 
will of the people.” 152 Dzyuba calls the given 
point a “fog”, a “gross antipedagogic turn” 
and a “predetermined political course”. But we 
should be permitted to remind the “theoretici- 
an” that this point existed prior to the “rout” 
of Ukrainianization, which according to Dzyuba 
began in 1932. 

I. Dzyuba beats the drums that “there are no 
(at least in Ukraine) administrative or econo- 
mic bodies, or organs of government that func- 
tion in the native language.” 153 At the same 
time even such an anything but “Russifying” 
publication as the Ukrainian-language Life and 
Word in Toronto, Canada, publishing a report 
(with some assertions of which, by the way, we 
do not agree) of the visit of a delegation of the 
Communist Party of Canada to the Ukraine, 
wrote: “Never before has official policy any- 
where so fostered the all-sided development of 
national culture” and that “we learned that the 
debate regarding the role of the Ukrainian 
language, its meaning for the Ukrainian people 
and its future was summed up and conclusions 
drawn from it on the basis of the position of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, which affirms the priority 
of the Ukrainian language in the Ukraine.” 154 

“The press, schools and theater are only part- 
ly Ukrainian,” Dzyuba writes, “and even then 
only formally, and moreover the Ukrainian per- 
centage... is decreasing during the recent period 
in favor of the Russian...” 155 Facts, however, 
don’t bear this out. If in the 1968-69 school 
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vear there were 5,505 schools in the Ukrainian 
SSR with instruction in Russian, there were 
23,036 Ukrainian-language schools. 156 The es- 
sence of the matter, however, isn't this. Be- 
fore the Revolution yet V. I. Lenin wrote in the 
article "Cultural- National” Autonomy : “As 
long as different nations live in a single state 
they are bound to one another by millions and 
thousands of millions of economic, legal and 
social bonds... If the various nations living in 
a single state are bound by economic ties, then 
any attempt to divide them permanently in ‘cul- 
tural’ and particularly educational matters would 
be absurd and reactionary. On the con- 
trary, efforts should be made to unite the na- 
tions in educational matters, so that the schools 
should be a preparation for what is actually 
done in real life... One cannot be a democrat and 
at the same time advocate the principle of segre- 
gating the schools according to nationality. 167 

I. Dzyuba argues that allegedly everything is 
being done to spread primarily Russian, not 
Ukrainian culture in the Ukraine. He cites fi- 
gures to back up this assertion. “Russian cul- 
ture and Russian books and press are in essence 
dominant in the Ukraine,” he writes. “Of each 
100 roubles taken in from sales by book-selling 
organizations in the Ukraine barely 6 per cent 
are for Ukrainian books... The percentage of 
Ukrainian books in the libraries of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR is somewhere between 1 and 5 per 
cent.” 158 

First of all, we must point out that Dzyuba 
is using invented figures. Secondly, true facts 
speak of the steady increase in the publication 
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of Ukrainian books and consequently in their 
sales. In 1913 there were only one newspaper 
and 15 magazines published in the Ukraine in 
the Ukrainian language. Special scientific and 
technical literature was not published in Ukrain- 
ian. Now books in all spheres of science and 
engineering are being published in the Ukrain- 
ian language. 159 The number of books publish- 
ed in the Ukraine in 1913 amounted to 10 mil- 
lion copies, but in 1928 it rose to 37 million, 
and in 1937 (after the “utter rout” of Ukrain- 
ianization, according to Dzyuba — Author ) it 
reached 76,900,000 copies. Of these 65 million 
were in the Ukrainian language. 160 During the 
1918-1968 period of Soviet rule there were 
24,823 titles of books published in the Republic 
with a total of 3,403,506,000 copies, of which 
2,574,611,000 were in the Ukrainian language. 
During 1946-1966 the books of Ukrainian fiction 
alone that were published outside the borders of 
the Republic in 44 languages of peoples of the 
USSR came to 110,800,000 copies. 161 
A vast amount of literature is being published 
in the languages of Soviet peoples. In 1913 on 
the present territory of the USSR there were 
23,805 titles of books published in the Russian 
language, and the figure rose to 45,312 in 
1958, an increase of 90 per cent. In 1913 there 
were 1,575 titles of books in languages of other 
peoples of the country, while in 1958 there were 
16,628, an increase of 1,055 per cent. During 
those same years the number of newspapers in 
Russian increased from 775 to 5,141 (an in- 
crease of 663%), and of the other languages of 
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Soviet peoples from 59 to 2.521 (growth of 

4, 273%). 162 .. . .. 

We ask I. Dzyuba: where do you find a policy 

of “Russification” here?! .... 

In our country everything is being done so 
that Ukrainians 'who live beyond the borders of 
the Republic should not be “deprived of the Uk- 
rainian press”, as Dzyuba asserts, but should 
enjoy the use of it on a wide scale. We have 
Books by Post stores, which mail books that 
are ordered to every corner of the USSR. 
Subscriptions for publications are taken from 
citizens of anv of the republics. The book-trad- 
ing company Ukrainska Knyha, in agreement 
with local book agencies, sells Ukrainian books 
in all the republics. . . 

Let statistics tell how popular Ukrainian 
newspapers, magazines and books are through- 
out the USSR. In 1968 alone 423,000 copies of 
central Ukrainian newspapers and periodicals 
were sent to fraternal Soviet republics on sub- 
scription and for retail sales. Orders in 1969 
rose to 551,000 copies, 151,000 more than the 
previous year. 

Our books enjoy just as great popularity. 
During 1967-1968 the Ukrainian Book Trading 
Company sold nearly five million copies of 
books published in the Ukrainian SSR beyond 
the borders of the Republic on orders from book 
selling agencies in other Soviet republics, while 
nearly 3,700,000 more were mailed out by the 
Books by Post store in Kiev. 163 

On orders from book trading firms in 65 
foreign countries 1,381,000 copies of various 
editions were sent abroad in 1967, most of the 
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literature being ordered and bought, apart from 
the socialist countries, in the USA, Canada, 
France, Austria, Japan, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Great Britain and Italy. 1,590,000 
copies of Ukrainian books and pamphlets were 
sent abroad in 1968. It is characteristic that our 
socio-political, fiction, agricultural, medical, 
scientific-engineering, school-pedagogical and 
children’s literature is in great demand. 164 In 
1968 alone Ukrainians living in other countries 
received over 129,000 copies of newspapers and 
magazines published in our Republic. 

Not knowing all this, I. Dzyuba “blames”: 
“Even the sending of the press from Ukraine 
to them (Ukrainians who are living beyond 
the borders of the Republic — Author) is totally 
unsatisfactory.” 165 

Attempting to prove that the policy of the 
Communist Party and the Soviet State in cultu- 
ral construction is founded not on principles of 
internationalism, but on “Russification,” Dzyu- 
ba resorts to calculations that expose him as an 
out-and-out nationalist. He strives to bolster 
up his claim of so-called “Russifying oppres- 
sion” in the development of science and culture 
of the Ukrainian nation with the help of 
“reckoning” which, if it proves anything at all, 
only demonstrates the author’s nationalist arro- 
gance. We read in Internationalism or Russifi- 
cation? such comparisons, for instance: special- 
ists with a higher education engaged in the 
economy in the Ukraine “are almost 18 per 
cent less than the specific weight of the Ukrain- 
ian population in the USSR.” “Calculated per 
10,000 population of each nationality,” Dzyuba 
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figured out, “Ukrainians provide 139 specialists 
with a higher education and the Russians 182. 
“As we see,” he sums up, “the discrepancy is 
large, and as we see, it is not accidental. This 
discrepancy was created not only as a result 
of the legacy of actual inequality, but even in 
our times is growing because personnel of 
Ukrainian nationality is trained at a slower 
rate.” “In the Ukrainian SSR there are 8 stu- 
dents per 1,000 Ukrainian population, and 18 per 
1,000 Russian population, i. e., more than 

double.” 166 ,, 

What is I. Dzyuba after when he cites these 
figures of a doubtful nature from his personal 
“statistics”? Does he want the percentage quota 
to be introduced in the higher educational insti- 
tutions, research establishments, etc., in the 
Ukraine for citizens of various nationalities, as 
was the case during the tsarist regime? After 
all everything has been done in our Republic 
to ’assure that persons taking examinations for 
higher and secondary educational establish- 
ments may do it in the native language and 
thus should be on an equal status. On the other 
hand, we have already told what great and 
ever growing sums are being spent by the State 
to raise the general education level in the 
Ukrainian SSR. We believe that a true and prop- 
er picture of whose interests are being served 
by the policy in the sphere of education, culture 
and science in the USSR can be obtained by 
citing statistics as to the number of pupils and 
students that attended school previously and 
the number today in various Soviet republics, 167 
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(At beginning of school yean in thousands ) 



In general 
education 
schools of 
all kinds 

In higher edu- 
cational estab- 
lishments 

In secondary 
special educa- 
tional estab- 
lishments 


1914/15 | 

1967/68 

1914/15 | 

1967/63 

1914/15 

1967/68 

USSR . . . 

9,656 

48,901 

127.4 

4,311.4 

54.3 

4,166.1 

Russian SFSR . 

5,684 

26,276 

86.5 

2,556.1 

35.4 

2,505.9 

Ukrainian SSR . 

2,607 

8,523 

35.2 

766.8 

12.5 

755.7 

Byelorussian 
SSR ... . 

489 

1,799 


124.7 

1.4 

138.0 

Uzbek SSR . . 

18 

2,791 

— 

204.7 

0.1 

138.4 

Kirghiz SSR 

7 

689 

— 

40.6 

— 

38.2 

Tadjik SSR . . 

0.4 

660 

— 

37.9 

— 

29.8 

Armenian SSR . 

35 

586 

— 

48.5 

0.1 

39.3 

Turkmenian 

SSR ... . 

7 

485 

— 

24.6 

— 

27.0 


The Party, therefore, is most assiduously pay- 
ing attention to the development of the formerly 
backward border areas, whose people at the 
time of the October Revolution lagged far be- 
hind the Ukrainian people in relation to their 
economy and culture — and this is correct, this 
is fully carrying out Lenin’s behests. As to the 
Russian SFSR, we must also take into account 
that on its territory there live many various 
peoples that previously had no national cadres 
and therefore after the Revolution prime at- 
tention was paid to training them. 

Higher educational establishments were lo- 
cated at only 10 cities of present-day RSFSR in 
1914, and these were only where the inhabi- 
tants were overwhelmingly Russian. Today we 
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have higher educational establishments in all 
regions without exception, in the territories and 
in the autonomous republics. Among students 
of many nationalities at the higher education- 
al institutions of the RSFSR there are 12,000 
Bashkirs, 15,200 Chuvashes, 10,200 Mordvin- 
ians, 57,000 Tatars, etc. 

As to the Ukraine, during the five years 
1962-1966 alone the economy of the Republic 
annually received on the average 185,000 ex- 
perts with a higher or secondary special edu- 
cation. There are 161 students of higher and 
156 of secondary special educational establish- 
ments per 10,000 population in the Ukrainian 
SSR. 168 

Perhaps I. Dzyuba discerns “Ukrainophobia” 
in these figures as well? No, he is too slippery 
for that. “According to figures published in the 
magazine Questions of Philosophy in 1957” 
(No. 5 p. 57 in an article by I. Tsameryan — 
Author), he “bares” facts of over 10 years’ vin- 
tage, “in the USSR there were at that time 
222,893 scientific workers, of which 21,762 were 
Ukrainian. Reckoning per 10,000 population 
this is one of the lowest coefficients in the 
whole Union: around 6 (there were 144,285 
Russians, i. e., 12 — 13 per 10,000 population)”. 
“Evidently,” Dzyuba discloses the “mystery”, 
“all this is not accidental and has some serious 
social and political causes for it.” 169 

Dealing with the contemporary data, (see 
Table on p. 105) we see that roughly every 
seventh scientific worker in the USSR (every 
eighth one of whom is a Doctor and every se- 
venth a Candidate of Science) is engaged in the 
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Number of scientific workers throughout USSR 170 



1950 

I960 

1966 

Total scientific workers (thousands) 
including those who have a scienti- 
fic degree: 

162.5 

354.2 

712.4 

Doctor of Science .... 

8.3 

10.9 

16.6 

Candidate of Science .... 

45.5 

98.3 

152.4 

Number of scientific workers in i 

Ukrainian SSR 171 


1950 

I960 

1966 

Scientific workers (thousands) 
including: 

22.4 

46.7 

99.0 

Doctors of Science 

0.9 

1.3 

2.2 

Candidates of Science .... 

6.1 

13.6 

22.0 


Ukrainian SSR. Where is the “dramatic lag- 
ging” of the Ukraine in “the brains sphere?” 

Apart from that, when he cites figures about 
Russians I. Dzyuba “forgets” that the Russian 
Federation encompasses not only the European 
part of Russia, but the Urals and Siberia, auton- 
omous republics and territories where half a 
century ago there not only weren’t any higher 
educational institutions or technical colleges, 
but some nationalities did not even have an 
alphabet. Today, however, the Siberian branch 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (to 
cite one example) has won not only all-Soviet 
but world-wide recognition. Dzyuba’s dubious 
“arithmetic” doesn’t give us anything also, be- 
cause Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and other 
large cities are training scientific personnel lor 
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the whole “brains sphere” of the USSR, and 
that is precisely the way in which Lenin’s be- 
hest on the cultural cooperation and drawing 
together of peoples is being carried out. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
with all its strength fosters the development 
of Soviet culture through the enrichment of the 
national cultures, each of which is a bright and 
unique flower in the bouquet of socialist cul- 
ture. 

The book Internationalism or Russification? 
teems throughout with such expressions as 
“pressed down”, “maintained on a provincial 
level”, “placed under a ban”, “not permitted”, 
“impoverished”, etc., etc. But the point of the 
matter is that neither I. Dzyuba nor the reader 
can find something that simply doesn’t exist. 
Dzyuba reveals that this is so in full measure 
also when he estimates the attitude to the past 
achievements of the Ukrainian people. “Anoth- 
er factor that reduces the attraction of Ukrain- 
ian culture to the many millions of readers,” 
he writes, “is the artificial impoverishment of 
its past achievements and traditions, in essence 
the pillage of the cultural history of Ukraine.” 
Very pompously said! And here’s his proof: 
“What other nation on earth,” Dzyuba asks, 
“can boast of a situation where its greatest sav- 
ants in the sphere of social sciences — M. Hru- 
shevsky and M. Drahomanov, people with a 
world name and world recognition — are un- 
known in their own country? The name of the 
former is still under the ban, while the secret 
ban on the latter has only recently been re- 
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moved, but the books of both are equally not 
published and can’t be acquired.” 172 

We have dealt with M. Hrushevsky above. By 
the way, our public, especially in the sciences, 
marked M. Hrushevsky’s jubilee as a man of 
learning on quite a broad scale in 1966. As to 
M. Drahomanov, after throwing out a phrase 
I. Dzyuba takes it back with a crooked smile. 
We will leave it to his conscience if there was 
some sort of “ban” on M. Drahomanov in re- 
cent years and if it still exists. It is generally 
known, however, that no one ever excluded Dra- 
homanov from the history of Ukrainian culture 
and that there is quite a large literature about 
him beginning with the writings of Ivan Fran- 
ko and Mikhailo Pavlik up to those of our con- 
temporaries. 173 . 

“How about the books of Ukrainian histori- 
ans Antonovich, Maksimovich, Bodyansky, 
Kostomarov, Lazarevsky... where are they?” 174 
Dzyuba wails. Perhaps the Ukrainian nation 
has really been “robbed” and deprived of its 
high culture of the past? Let us examine the 
facts. 

First of all, the most prominent of the per- 
sons enumerated above is M. Kostomarov, a 
member of the Kirilo-Mefody Society, whom 
Franko called the “intellectual leader” of the 
society. It is not true that this comrade-in-arms 
of Taras Shevchenko has been forgotten. Apart 
from pre-revolutionary publications about Ko- 
stomarov written by Shevchenko, Belinsky, 
Chernishevsky, Franko, Markevich, Semevsky, 
Pipin, Karpov and others, we have a list of 
Soviet researchers, 175 which will convince any- 
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one of the extent to which I. Dzyuba is a dis- 
honest or simply a poorly informed individual. 

The same can be said when we consider how 
Dzyuba has relegated M. Maksimovich, the em- 
inent Ukrainian natural scientist, philosopher, 
historian, folklorist and writer, to the list of 
“forgotten” men. Defending the friendship of 
the Ukrainian and Russian peoples and the 
close unity and collaboration of the two fratern- 
al cultures M. Maksimovich combated the at- 
tempts of P. Kulish to falsify the works of Go- 
crol Shevchenko and Kvitka-Osnovyanenko, and 
sharply demolished the so-called theory about 
the aristocratic origin of the Cossacks, which 
was advanced by the bourgeois historian V. An- 
tonovich. His collections Little-Russian Folk 
Songs (1827), Ukrainian Folk Songs (1834) 
Collection of Ukrainian Songs (1849) and 
others initiated the Ukrainian folklore studies. 
There is quite a large bibliography about Mak- 
simovich. 176 The trouble is that Dzyuba prob- 
ably does not know about it or else doesn’t 

want to mention it. , ^ 

The same can be said of Dzyubas know- 
ledge” of the works of Y. Bodyansky — Slavist 
philologist, historian and writer — to whom 
both Ukrainian and Russian literary critics pay 

due respect. 1 " ...... 

It is doubtful whether I. Dzyuba is familiar 
with the works of historian O. Lazarevsky, who 
corrected the anti-scientific concepts of the bo- 
urgeois-nationalist historians about the class- 
less” nature of the Ukrainian nation, 178 intro- 
duced many archive materials, which have 
great cognitive value, into circulation among 
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scientists. We have a great deal of literature 
about him as well, and researchers call him 
“an outstanding historian of Ukraine.” 179 

As to the name and legacy of V. Antonovich, 
whom Dzyuba mechanically added to the above 
Ukrainian cultural personages of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, he must be dealt with 
separately. Antonovich is known for his ultra- 
nationalist world outlook. Defending the class 
interests of the Ukrainian bourgeoisie, he pre- 
sented the process of history in a false manner 
and in his writings on the history of the Ukrain- 
ian Cossacks upheld and developed the bour- 
geois-nationalist “theory” about the Ukrainian 
nation being “non-class” and “non-bourgeois”, 
and took a hostile stand to popular revolution- 
ary actions, calling them “ruinous riots”. 
Counter to historic reality, Antonovich rejected 
the unity of the Ukrainian and Russian peoples, 
in all sorts of ways counterposed the Ukrain- 
ians to the Russians, and denied the progres- 
sive significance of their joint struggle against 
domestic and foreign enslavers. Antonovich’s 
bourgeois-nationalist concepts were used and 
transformed into the basic principles of the 
ideology of Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism 
by his pupil M. Hrushevsky. 

Antonovich’s books Kiev, Its Fate and Impor- 
tance from the Mth to the I6th Century, On the 
Origin of Cossackdom, Research into the Hai- 
damak Movement and Outline History of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania to the Second Half 
of the 15th Century are in the Central Scienti- 
fic Library of the Academy of Sciences of the 
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USSR and available to those who wish to be- 
come acquainted with them. 

“And how about the works of Ukrainian so- 
cial scientists, sociologists and economists 
M. Pavlik, S. Podolinsky, F. Vovk, O. Terletsky, 
M. Sieber (who was so highly esteemed by 
K. Marx) and many others?" 180 I. Dzyuba asks 
rhetorically. If it has come to this, we’ll have 
to enlighten Dzyuba about them as well. The 
Ukrainian writer, journalist and public figure 
M. Pavlik is well known to every educated per- 
son not only in the Ukraine but throughout the 
USSR and far beyond its borders as one of the 
comrades-in-arms and political followers of 
Ivan Franko. 181 Pavlik called for the unity of 
the workers of various nationalities and pointed 
to the necessity of organizing the workers for 
the emancipation movement. He was a tireless 
champion of the friendship and equality of peo- 
ples, and in particular of the Ukrainian and 
Russian. “We consider nationalism, which 
would try to fence us away from such Union 
with enlightened peoples, to be a harmful ten- 
dency,” Pavlik wrote. 

Neither has O. Terletsky, the journalist, lite- 
rary critic and comrade-in-arms and political 
follower of Franko and Pavlik, been forgotten 
by the Ukrainian people. Together with S. Po- 
dolinsky, in the 1870’s Terletsky printed illegal 
revolutionary pamphlets in Vienna, and he was 
one of the first people in Galicia (Halichina) 
to call for the creation of a political organiza- 
tion of the working class. O. Terletsky was a re- 
solute opponent of “homestead ethnography” 
and nationalist narrow-mindedness. Arguing 
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against both Muscophils and Narodovtsi 
(Populists) in Galicia, he wrote: “A party that 
has been encrusted with a shell of exclusive na- 
tionalism, and does not even have a bit of room 
for spiritual forces, blocks the road to further 
life ^ and development for itself and the peo- 
ple.” 182 These expressions have a contemporary 
ring even today and serve the cause of the 
internationalist education of the people. 

I. Dzyuba talked himself into even such non- 
sense as his claim that we have “forgotten” 
M. Sieber, one of the first popularizers of Marx- 
ist economics in Russia, particularly in Ukraine, 
a man who was personally acquainted with 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, and the author 
of such well-known books as Essays on Pri- 
mitive Economic Culture (1883) and David Ri- 
cardo and Karl Marx in their Socio-Economic 
Researches (1885). M. Sieber’s thesis D. Ricar- 
do’s Theory of Value and Capital (1871) attrac- 
ted Marx’s attention as “a valuable book.” 
Marx and Lenin did have a high estimation 
of Sieber. 183 As a matter of fact, a two-volume 
edition of Sieber’s writings 184 was published in 
1959, of which Dzyuba is evidently ignorant. 

The same applies to the progressive Ukrain- 
ian man of learning who was one of the first 
to popularize the economic teachings of Marx 
in Ukraine, S. Podolinsky of whom we spoke 
above and whom Dzyuba, evidently through 
ignorance, places on the same plane as the 
Ukrainian bourgeois ethnographer, archeolog- 
ist and anthropologist F. Vovk (actually the 
name was Volkov). 

This “vovk” (vovk in Ukrainian means 
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wolf — a play on words here — Editor ) in (he 
realm of anthropology in his article under 
the heading Ukrainian People in the Past and 
Present advanced the profoundly incorrect and 
erroneous assertion that according to their 
anthropological type Ukrainians differ sharply 
from the Russians, and underestimated the mu- 
tuality of the Ukrainian and Russian cultures. 

Thus we are convinced that it is I. Dzyuba 
himself that is “pillaging” the cultural history 
of Ukraine by distorting the attitude of the 
Soviet public towards it. 

But Dzyuba won’t calm down: “What is the 
use of talking when the amateur Shevchenko 
Scientific Society in Galicia during the several 
decades of its existence, without any financial 
assistance and suffering hindrances on the part 
of the Austrian and later the Polish govern- 
ments, was able to publish as much literature 
on Ukrainianistics, Ukrainian history, folklore, 
statistics, documentalistics, etc., as all the state 
publishing houses of the Ukrainian SSR with 
all the modern conditions for such work would 
probably need several centuries to equal, not to 
speak of the scientific level of the presentation 
and selection of the material.” 185 

It’s no use. Even after several centuries have 
past Communists will still refuse to widely dis- 
seminate the falsified (F. Vovk), “oddly con- 
ceived” (P. Kulish) and distorted by national- 
ists (A. Antonovich) history of Ukraine. 

“As to the works of dozens of great Ukrain- 
ian scientists in various branches of the natural 
sciences,” Dzyuba buzzes tiresomely, “even 
when they are published it is in the Russian 
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language, even — a paradox — when it is some- 
one (like L. Simirenko) who devoted his life 
t o the struggle for the Ukrainian word.” 186 

Yes, a paradox indeed. Dzyuba has shameles- 
sly confused two Simirenkos, father and son: 
Lev Simirenko (1885 — 1920), an outstanding 
Ukrainian scientist, pomologist and fruit grow- 
er. the author of the unfinished (his life was 
cut short by a bandit bullet) important book 
Pomology 187 (written, by the way, in the Rus- 
sian language), who never busied himself with 
the “Ukrainian word,” and his father Platon 
Simirenko (1821-1863). 

P. Simirenko was a sugar refinery owner, one 
of the technical heads of the Yakhnenko and Si- 
mirenko Bros. Company, who became acquaint- 
ed with Shevchenko in 185£) and loaned him 
1,100 roubles to print the Kobzar. That loan 
enabled Shevchenko to turn down the usurious 
terms offered to him by the St. Petersburg book 
publisher D. Kozhanchikov (for a honorarium 
of 1,000 roubles the publisher would have the 
monopoly of the publication of his works). This 
generous deed is never kept in the dark — the 
public of the Ukraine remembers it and pays 
due respect to P. Simirenko. 

Any decent researcher would die of shame if 
he piled up all the things that I. Dzyuba writes. 

1 do not speak already,” Dzyuba waxes 
wroth, “of the complete concealment of the do- 
cuments and personages of the national-politic- 
al struggle of the late 19th and early 20th 
jcenturies. In order to slavishly appease antis- 
cientific chauvinist concepts, all this was releg- 
ated to “zoological nationalism.” 188 And no 
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wonder! Evidently Dzyuba would like to see 
the writings of the above-mentioned chiefs of 
Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism published in 
order to disseminate the nationalist ideology 
today. The wish is very clear indeed! 

“Great gaps have been made and are still 
gaping in the Ukrainian letters and arts of pre- 
Soviet and Soviet times,” 189 Dzyuba continues 
piling up accusations. So, from the sphere of 
history and anthropology, in which he demon- 
strated complete incompetence, he orbits into 
literature and the arts. We’ll try to figure out 
what he’s up to in that field as well. 

“While in Soviet Russia,” Dzyuba writes, 
“the question is placed of publishing Averchen- 
ko, Mandelshtam and Maximilian Voloshin, and 
there’s even talk of Gumilyov, who was shot as 
a White-Guard (there’s no hint as to who is 
doing the talking — Author), in Soviet Ukraine 
one can’t even speak not only of Hrihory Chup- 
rinka (who, by the way, was also published in 
the 1920’s) or M. Yevshan, but even of V. Pid- 
mohilny, M. Khviloviy, O. Slisarenko, M. Iv- 
chenko, M. Yohansen and many others. Mikhai- 
lo Semenko, Heo Shkurupiy and many other 
‘Vanguardists’ are mentioned only to defame 
them, and only some carefully selected verses 
of theirs are printed in anthologies. P. Filipo- 
vich and M. Drai-Khmara are in essence non- 
existent in our literature. The encyclopedist 
M. Zerov is essentially absent...” 190 

I. Dzyuba says truly that “great gaps are ga- 
ping,” only it’s not in our literature but in his 
own knowledge of it and of the achievements of 
even the recent past. 
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It is true that neither H. Chuprinka nor 
M. Yevshan are published at present, but that’s 
not because somebody brought down these “pil- 
lars” of Ukrainian literature, but because of 
their ideas and the artistic and esthetic merit 
of their writings. In 1917-1918, as is known, 
in Moscow and later in Kiev the Symbolists, 
headed by Chuprinka, published the magazine 
Pathway in which they propagated the “inde- 
pendence” of literature from life, and indiffer- 
ence to politics and to ideas. The journal’s 
publicism w'as permeated with bourgeois-nation- 
alist ideas. M. Ivchenko, another writer whom 
Dzyuba mentions, also was guilty of this to a 
great degree. It is clear why I. Dzyuba would 
like to see their books on the shelves of our 
bookstores, but Communists and those who 
share their views are convinced that such lit- 
erature can’t bring anything to the spiritual 
progress of the Ukrainian people except harm. 
If we were to be guided by Dzyuba’s principles 
in the selection of the writers and books that 
deserve most to be popularized as widely as 
possible in the Ukraine, then we should not 
publish the works of Tychina, Rylsky, Sosyura, 
Stelmakh, Honchar, Holovko, Panch, Halan and 
other Soviet literary personages, which are per- 
meated with Communist ideas, but we would 
have to publish and popularize those same for- 
malistic-nationalist opuses which Dzyuba cham- 
pions. 

If we are to speak of V. Pidmohilny and 
O. Slisarenko, no one denies that they made 
a certain contribution to our literature. Pidmo- 
hilny belonged to the “Lanka” (later “Mars” — 
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"Masters of Revolutionary Literary Word”) lite- 
rary group. He was the author of tales and 
the story Ostap Sliaptala (1922), in which 
events of the Civil War, relations between town 
and country in the Restoration period, and the 
everyday life of the intelligentsia were reflected. 
In the novel The City (1928) he revealed an in- 
correct understanding of the New r Economic 
Policy and counterposed the village to the city. 
He translated books by D. Diderot, H. Balzac, 
G. Maupassant, A. France and others. In his 
writings Pidmohilny was the spokesman of pet- 
ty bourgeois nationalist interests. His works 
were unfavorably appraised during his lifetime 
and later. That is the estimation given to him in 
the 8-volume History of Ukrainian Literature. 

Insofar as Ukrainian Soviet writer O. Slisa- 
renko is concerned, his writings are thoroughly 
explained and analyzed by contemporary lit- 
erary critics in the Ukraine. 191 A single-volume 
collection of Slisarenko’s works was published 
in 1965, which included the novel Revolt, 
short stories and tales. 

Y. (Heo) Shkurupiy was one of the organiz- 
ers of the Futurist associations “Aspanfunt,” 
“Komunkult” and “New Generation.” His early 
futuristic verses and poems 192 did not have the 
importance which I. Dzyuba seeks to attach to 
them. He used the theme of the Civil War in 
his prose works, but never created broad histo- 
rical canvases. The best that there is in Shkuru- 
piy was recently republished in the Ukraine. 193 

The Ukrainian Soviet poet and literary speci- 
alist Professor P. Philipovich belonged to the 
“Neoclassics” at that time, but I. Dzyuba men- 
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tions him as “non-existent in our literature” 
only through his incompetence. To the contrary, 
the works of Philipovich are well known to the 
Ukrainian public. It was Philipovich who labor- 
ed on problems of Russo-Ukrainian literary 
ties. His researches 194 are in many ways valu- 
able to contemporary literary specialists, philo- 
logists and critics. His best works are being 
readied for republication at the present time. 

An expert — and I. Dzyuba regards himself 
as such — cannot be excused at all for placing 
side by side with Philipovich the name of 
M. Drai-Khmara, a supporter and practitioner 
of “pure” art, whose works were many times 
subjected to severe criticism. In addition, Drai- 
Khmara committed errors of a nationalist na- 
ture. The truth is — and Dzyuba would be ex- 
pected to be aware of this — that during recent 
years the best of his poems have been included 
more than once in periodical publications in the 
Ukraine. The “Radyansky Pismennik” publish- 
ers are planning to print a collection of select- 
ed poems by M. Drai-Khmara in the near future 
with a foreword by S. Krizhanivsky. 

Dzyuba exposes his incompetence when he 
speaks of the Ukrainian Soviet writer M. Yo- 
hansen. The latter was a member of the literary 
organizations “Hart” and “Vaplite.” He was 
the author of books of poetry and short stories. 
He also wrote a good deal on the theory of li- 
terature and linguistics. A number of his works 
suffered from formalistic influences. M. Yohan- 
sen’s writings were included in Day of Poetry 
published in 1967, and in 1968 the “Veselka 
Publishing House” issued a collection of his 
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verses for children. One of the chapters of Yuri 
Smolych’s book Narrative about Restlessness 
(1968) is devoted to him. 

Yohansen is accorded a generally favorable 
appraisal in the 8-volume History of Ukrainian 
Literature. 

I. Dzyuba, our knight not without fear or 
without reproach, bawls that even the encyclo- 
pedist Zerov is in essence obliterated. How is 
that? His books and collections of articles were 
and are being published in our Republic. 19 '’ In 
1966 the “Dnipro Publishing House” issued 
Selections by Mykola Zerov, a book of 540 
pages. 

‘‘How about literary research of the Soviet 
period?” I. Dzyuba rages. “We don’t have Aca- 
demician S. Yefremov, nor the brilliant investi- 
gator of Western literatures A. Nikovsky, nor 
M. Kalinovich, nor the Communist V. Koryak, 
nor many, many others.” 196 But can the Soviet 
public display the same attitude to ideological 
enemies of Communism and to progressive cul- 
ture figures, the way Dzyuba constantly does? 
Yefremov and Nikovsky are one thing, and Ka- 
linovich and Koryak quite another. 

M. Kalinovich (1888-1949) was a notable lin- 
guist, an academician of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Ukrainian SSR, and from 1939 the 
head of the Institute of Linguistics and chair- 
man of the Department of Social Sciences of the 
Academy. M. Kalinovich was awarded the Or- 
der of the Red Banner of Labor for his long 
and productive service. Kalinovich’s works are 
well known to experts, 197 and the Russian- 
Ukrainian Dictionary of which he was one of 
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the authors and editor-in-chief, is still in use. 
Paying no heed to anything, Dzyuba continues 
to lament: “neither Kalinovich, nor the Com- 
munist Koryak...” 

The Ukrainian Soviet critic and historian of 
literature V. Koryak is also known to all who 
are interested, except I. Dzyuba, of course. The 
graduates of the Artem Communist University 
still remember the lectures V. Koryak read to 
them in the 1930’s. Though Koryak’s works are 
to a certain extent marked by vulgar sociolo- 
gism, every person who is interested in Ukrain- 
ian literature values the positive contributions 
made by Koryak to the development of Ukrain- 
ian Soviet literary studies. It must be that 
Dzyuba, whose book was so lovingly published 
by the “Suchasnist” publishers in Munich, is 
not aware how this same Koryak, speaking on 
behalf of the All-Ukrainian Union of Proletar- 
ian Writers, characterized those whom Dzyuba 
today defends. “Ukrainian literature has travel- 
ed many roads from Shevchenko to Shapo- 
val,” 198 said V. Koryak. “The bourgeois poets 
dumped the Ukrainian literary word, Ukrainian 
literature, into an abyss from which there was 
no way out, and all the other representatives of 
Ukrainian bourgeois letters — Oles, Vinnichen- 
ko, Chuprinka — automatically took to politics. 
At the present time none of these represent- 
atives can call themselves representatives of 
Ukrainian national culture" (our emphasis — 
Author ). 199 

In his book I. Dzyuba writes: “While in So- 
viet Russia Bunin has long since been recogni- 
zed and published, in Soviet Ukraine we cannot 


even speak of Vinnichenko, who was incompar- 
ably ‘more left’ in pre-revolutionary times.” 200 
We are not going to enter into polemics with 
Dzyuba regarding Bunin’s works. We will only 
say that Vinnichenko was not only a writer, but 
the ideologist of the bourgeois-nationalist 
counter-revolutionaries and he reflected the 
counter-revolutionary ideas in his writings. In 
some of his earlier books he depicted the life 
of the Ukrainian peasantry more or less truth- 
fully. The latter could probably be republished, 
although not just because Bunin is being pub- 
lished in Russia. By the way, I. Dzyuba and his 
cothinkers should remember once and for all 
that Communists never propagated and will not 
propagate antisocialist, counter-revolutionary 
ideas and their authors. 

I. Dzyuba finds fault with everything! He 
finds the work of literary translation to be also 
harassed, while “in the sphere of music such 
great Ukrainian composers as Maksim Bere- 
zovsky and D. Bortnyansky, and the Galician 
composers of the 19th and 20th centuries are 
almost forgotten... Not to mention the Koshyts 
Choir and a number of other world famous 
groups, and we don’t have records of them.” 201 

See how Dzyuba parades his erudition! From 
history (via ignorance of history and of recog- 
nized or forgotten names) he goes all the way 
to music. So we will deal with music too. One 
can speak with the same logic about the well- 
known Russian composer M. Berezovsky as 
about the writer Gogol, that is to say, why are 
they “Russian” if they are of Ukrainian origin? 
Nevertheless, despite the almost two centuries 
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since his death, the Russian musician of Ukrain- 
ian origin M. Berezovsky (1745-1777) has not 
been forgotten. An article about him was print- 
ed in the magazine Soviet Music on the 170th 
anniversary of his death. 202 It is also not true 
that his compositions are not being performed. 

D. Bortnyansky (1751-1825), in contrast to 
Berezovsky, introduced both Russian and Uk- 
rainian song tunes in his work. He has over 
100 pieces of religious music to his credit. 203 

Dzyuba calls the choir of the gifted chorus 
leader and conductor O. Koshyts, a graduate 
of the Kiev Ecclesiastical Academy, “a world 
famous group.” O. Koshyts did not accept So- 
viet rule and in 1920 emigrated abroad, where 
he appeared at concerts in Western Europe and 
America. The better Ukrainian national songs 
in his choir’s rendition are recorded and are 
being performed to this day. 

“In painting and sculpture,” I. Dzyuba weaves 
his web further, “we don’t know such a giant 
as O. Arkhipenko, whom the artistic world 
places alongside Picasso. We don’t know M. Bu- 
tovich, M. Parashchuk and P. Kholodny, and we 
barely know Obal and Novakivsky. A whole gal- 
axy of gifted artists, the “Boychukists,” which 
created an original trend in Ukrainian art in 
the 1920’s, is still being ignored.” 204 

Some of the persons he mentions cannot be 
accepted in our country because the spirit and 
forms of their works, no matter with whom 
Dzyuba compares them, are alien to Ukrain- 
ian socialist culture. But every one of them is 
thoroughly dealt with in the six-volume His- 
tory of Ukrainian Art. We know well and es- 


teem the professor and sculptor M. Para- 
shchuk, 205 and tens of thousands view and ad- 
mire Parashchuk’s sculptured portrait of 
V. Stefanik, which adorns the exhibition at the 
Lviv State Museum of Ukrainian Art. Who has 
not been charmed by the monument to Adam 
Mickiewicz in Lviv, which Parashchuk coautho- 
red with A. Popel? The artist also created cel- 
ebrated portraits of Taras Shevchenko, Ivan 
Franko and M. Lysenko. When he was living in 
Sofia in 1924 Parashchuk beautifully adorned 
the Sofia University, the Military Academy, etc., 
with monumental decorative sculptures. 

P. Obal is also known in our country. His 
wood engravings “Katerina” (1930) and “The 
Woodcutter” (1935), and paintings “Golden 
Podillya” (1931), “Clouds” (1932), “Lemko 
Fields” (1938) and others are well known and 
have often been exhibited. 

I. Dzyuba laments that we allegedly “barely 
know Novakivsky”. Now this is absolutely 
inexcusable, since one can daily view O. Nova- 
kivsky’s oil painting “Self-portrait with Wife” 
done in a strictly realistic manner, in the Kiev 
State Museum of Ukrainian Art, and his paint- 
ings “Children” (1905), “Spring” (1909), “Self- 
portrait” (1911), the decorative panels “Folk 
Art” (1916), “Learning” (1916) and others— are 
exhibited in the Lviv Museum of Ukrainian Art. 

We think we’ve said enough. We could, of 
course, speak also of the “Boychukists” and of 
our flourishing folk arts, which Dzyuba consid- 
ers “don’t receive sufficient attention”. But 
it is probably useless labor to point out to 
I. Dzyuba that folk art has flourished precisely 
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during Soviet rule, that we have formed special 
schools of folk applied arts in the Ukraine, that 
a Museum of Folk Arts has been opened, that 
the honorable title of Merited Master of Folk 
Creativity has been introduced, and that the 
foremost folk artists are awarded governmental 
rewards and prizes. But enough of this. These 
notes aren’t meant to be a course for the elim- 
ination of I. Dzyuba’s cultural backwardness. 

He gains “popularity” by showering names 
and “little facts” about which the foreign reader 
hasn’t any idea. That’s why it is apropos to 
stress the exceptional theoretical and literary- 
artistic ignorance of I. Dzyuba, who is being 
held up as an “idol” by bourgeois propaganda. 

For example, Dzyuba writes: “Who will en- 
gage to treat the history of Ukraine the way 
I. Prizhov or A. Herzen treated it?” 206 He pau- 
ses there. In other words, you’re supposed to 
supply the answer. Tremble, because I. Prizhov 
“indicted” and maybe called “to the axe.” Ac- 
tually, no one is going to treat Ukrainian his- 
tory a la Prizhov or Herzen, firstly because nei- 
ther of them was a historian of the Ukraine, 
and secondly because in Ukraine there exists 
and is developing a Soviet historical science. 

“Who today,” Dzyuba keeps pitching, “will 
repeat aloud 'for all Ukraine to hear Turge- 
nev’s words: ‘Were I a Ukrainian, I would con- 
sider personal indifference to my nationality a 
crime, I wouldn’t wish to be a Russian’?” 207 
Of course nobody will repeat this ejaculation 
that is torn out of its context. Because it is self- 
evident that Ukranians, like any other nation, 
cannot be indifferent to national matters. 
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“Who today is capable of writing what Zlato- 
vratsky wrote about Shevchenko’s grave?” 208 
I. Dzyuba mumbles. Of course no one will write 
like that, because it has been written up a thou- 
sand times more, better, more fully, more warm- 
ly and with greater passion in all magazines 
and newspapers and in monographs published 
in Kiev, Moscow and all the fraternal republics 
on the centenary of the poet’s death and the 
150th anniversary of his birth. And there’s no 
end to such publications up to the present day! 

There’s a special chapter in I. Dzyuba’s book 
titled Ukrainophobia , 209 Here, too, the author of 
Internationalism or Russification? reaches the 
heights of the ridiculous. If that were all, there 
would be no particular cause to be amazed. But 
here he already ceases to wear the mask of an 
internationalist and openly speaks in a bour- 
geois-nationalist voice. 

Copying the methods of the yellow press, 
I. Dzyuba strives to prove that there exists 
hatred of Ukrainianism in the Ukraine today. 
That’s an old song. In the early years of So- 
viet rule foreign newspapers and information 
media sought to scare their readers with tales 
about Polar bears roaming the streets of Mos- 
cow, that Communists were cannibals, etc. 

Now I. Dzyuba accuses practically the entire 
Russian people of cannibalism — not in the di- 
rect sense, naturally, but cannibalism towards 
the Ukrainian nation. And since he can’t find 
any examples or facts to support him, he in- 
vents them. And this is all represented by bour- 
geois reviewers abroad as “scientific findings” 
from “ a trustworthy source”, etc. 
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As to Dzyuba, he talked himself to the point 
where in his defence of nationalists and natio- 
nalism he asserts that in the Ukrainian SSR 
allegedly “even a cursory examination shows 
that the term ‘nationalist’ applies to any Ukrain- 
ian who retains even a little of his national- 
ity.” 210 On the basis of marketplace gossip and 
invented facts he accuses the Communist Party 
of Ukraine and the Government of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR of supposedly permitting Ukrainopho- 
bia to flourish in the Republic. Such statements 
could be made only by a clown or a political 
provocateur who would probably be prepared 
to organize pogroms and fratricidal butchery 
in the Ukraine. 

Soviet reality in the Ukraine, some aspects of 
which were explained above, demonstrates that 
in the Ukrainian SSR all the material resour- 
ces, the whole legal system, and the policy of 
the Communist Party are directed to a truly 
democratic solution of the national question, 
the unhindered development of everything that 
is progressive and which was created by the 
Ukrainian people over the centuries, without 
making use of which it is unthinkable to build 
communism as a society which absorbs the fi- 
nest achievements of all peoples of the globe. 

No attempts to portray what is taking place 
as “Russification” can diminish the world-his- 
torical importance of the fact that the CPSU 
was able to elaborate and consistently carry 
out a national policy which assures the flourish- 
ing of not any single nation but of all the na- 
tions that inhabit the USSR. 
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Chapter IV 

I. DZYUBA S CONCEPTION OF CRITICISM, 
AND WHAT HIS PROPOSALS LEAD TO 


In his book Internationalism or Russifica- 
tion? I. Dzyuba not only undertakes to criticize 
and falsify the Marxist-Leninist teaching and 
the policy of the CPSU and CP of Ukraine on 
the national question, but also seeks to present 
a definite program of his own on the national 
question to the readers. It is an abstract, con- 
fused and eclectic program, it is true, just as 
is his whole book. There is nothing new or ori- 
ginal in it, nothing that hasn’t been said by 
bankrupt nationalist politicos many decades be- 
fore Dzyuba assumed the mantle of a “modern 
Ukrainian messiah.” But in this, as in every- 
thing else, he camouflages himself. He continu- 
ally poses as a Marxist and strives to convince 
the reader that he is supposedly restoring 
Lenin’s national policy and program, which 
have been forgotten or distorted. What we have 
before us, therefore, is a sample of modern na- 
tional opportunism. 

Let us examine what I. Dzyuba proposes in 
order to lead the Ukrainian nation out of the 
“crisis” in which, according to him, it finds 
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itself. The first thing he demands is the legali- 
zation of open revision of Marxist-Leninist 
teaching on the national question and to allow 
free criticism of the ideology of proletarian 
internationalism in our Republic and our 
country. 

Dzyuba, it is true, smuggles this idea in very 
subtly and carefully. In order to provide an ar- 
gument for the appropriateness of such criti- 
cism, he strives to prove in his book, especially 
in the chapter Possibility of Mistakes and the 
Permissibility of Criticism in National Matters, 
that free and open discussion of the national 
question and national policy is supposedly sup- 
pressed and persecuted in the USSR. “In our 
country,” he writes, “national policy belongs 
to those prerogatives of the top leadership that 
are not subject to any criticism or any doubt... 
Any doubt about the expedience of any point in 
it (national policy — Author) at any stage is 
considered to be a relapse into bourgeois na- 
tionalism.” 2,1 

That’s just an empty phrase. Facts speak 
otherwise. The national question and national 
policy are discussed at conferences and sympo- 
siums of Soviet theoreticians (not “top leader- 
ship” at all), who work out the basic points 
from positions of principle, taking the condi- 
tions and peculiarities of the given period into 
account. In 1963, for example (before I. Dzyuba 
wrote his opus), an All-Union coordinating con- 
ference of sociologists was held on the national 
question in the city of Frunze, which “ subjected 
to just criticism (our emphasis — Author) the 
serious shortcomings in the scientific elabora- 
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tion of a number of problems regarding the de- 
velopment of inter-national relations during the 
transition from socialism to communism.” 212 
An All-Union conference was held on this ques- 
tion in Moscow in 1968, at which nearly one 
hundred persons read reports and lectures, and 
pul forward proposals. During the past five 
years alone 28 scientific sessions and confer- 
ences, were held in our Republic on national 
construction and the development of the Ukrain- 
ian language, literature and ethnography, in- 
cluding the implementation of Lenin’s national 
policy in the Ukraine and the internationalist 
upbringing of the people, on the lessons and 
problems of the scientific study of the Ukrain- 
ian language in the post-revolutionary period, 
on the development of Soviet Ukrainian arts 
studies, on questions of the history of Ukrain- 
ian — Georgian, Ukrainian — Armenian, etc., con- 
nections, and so on. 

Finally, during 1964-1968 alone the Union 
and Ukrainian Republican publishing houses 
issued hundreds of books and booklets devoted 
to problems of the national question. This is 
on top of the thousands of public-political and 
literary publications on this question in maga- 
zines and newspapers. 213 

I. Dzyuba deliberately keeps silent on the 
debates and discussions of the national ques- 
tion by the Soviet public because that suits his 
purpose. Of course, that applies only to where 
the national question is examined from posi- 
tions of which he does not approve. But even 
in this he tries to cloak his non-Marxist aims 
in Marxist garb, appealing for a return to “the 
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broad and principled discussion of national mat- 
ters” that took place “during Lenin’s time.” 214 
In actuality, the criticism proposed by Dzyuba 
has nothing in common with principled, con- 
structive, Bolshevik criticism and self-criticism 
as Lenin understood it. 

According to Lenin’s teaching, criticism must 
be conducted from proletarian, Marxist ideol- 
ogical positions (this means that when we’re 
considering the national question, we approach 
it from the viewpoint of proletarian internation- 
alism, not bourgeois nationalism). It must be 
positive in nature, conducted “...to promote un- 
ceasing efforts to ensure that criticism shall 
be concentrated on essentials and shall not 
assume a form capable of assisting the class 
enemies of the proletariat.” 215 

The criticism favored by I. Dzyuba is of a 
wholly different nature. He wants to conduct 
it outside the bounds of Marxism and proletar- 
ian internationalism, to open the sluice gates 
to criticism from the bourgeois-nationalist po- 
sitions. “Let all points of view be expressed,” 216 
he writes. All! That of Kulish and Hrushevsky 
and Makharadze and Mdivani and Rakovsky 
and Khviloviy and many others whom he brings 
forward as opponents of the contemporary 
guides in national matters. This is a demand 
for that notorious “absolute freedom” for which 
anti-socialist revisionist forces have always 
clamored and which the bourgeois ideologists 
constantly propagandize for the Soviet Union. 

1. Dzyuba strives to replace well-grounded 
and principled criticism with revised Marxism- 
Leninism. He resorts to the old bourgeois dodge 
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of using criticism and the development of Marx- 
ism-Leninism as a pretext for bringing non- 
AAarxist ideas into it and of dissolving Marx- 
ism-Leninism in an ideology hostile to it. He 
plucks out quotations from Hradovsky, Kautsky 
and de Gaulle, presents one-sidedly and ten- 
dentiously thoughts expressed by Selsam and 
Togliatti, and distorts V. I. Lenin, all for the 
purpose of disseminating the idea that there 
was allegedly no difference between Hradovsky, 
de Gaulle and Lenin in their concept of the 
national question. According to Dzyuba, the 
criticism of national deviations should be con- 
ducted not from the high-principled positions 
held by the CPSU, but from positions person- 
ified by bourgeois democrats and liberals. 

Dzyuba defends one criticism alone: the crit- 
icism from the right, the criticism of the inter- 
nationalist viewpoint of the CPSU. At the same 
time he does not hesitate to attack the CPSU 
in a hostile manner and pour abuse on it, when 
the Party opposes any (including big-power) 
nationalism and national deviations. To some- 
how justify his actions, Dzyuba distorts Lenin 
and ascribes bourgeois liberalism and tolerance 
of national deviations to him. 

In short, under the slogan of freedom of crit- 
icism Dzyuba seeks to open the gates for na- 
tionalism, revisionism and modern national- 
opportunism to penetrate our Party and our 
country. 

Throughout his entire book Internationalism 
or Russification? 1. Dzyuba conveys the idea 
expressed in various aspects and in different 
hues, that there is an urgent necessity for 
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defence against “rampant Russification.” Pro- 
posing to replace so-called Russification by 
Ukrainianization, Dzyuba is in fact calling for 
the replacement of one bourgeois form of the 
structure of national inter-relations by another, 
which is no less reactionary. 

Why, then, was Ukrainianization conducted 
during the 1920’s and early 1930’s? Dzyuba 
calls for a return to it today, after the “rout”, 
whose causes we have already explained, and 
to carry out its program immediately and un- 
compromisingly. 

Yes, Ukrainianization was conducted and 
much was said about it at Congresses of the 
Russian Communist Party and the Communist 
Party of Ukraine, and in speeches and writings 
by leading Party figures. This was correct. 
Ukraine, which had been essentially a semi- 
colony of tsarist Russia, came to the socialist 
revolution with a culture that had been oppres- 
sed by the tsarist regime, and without cadres 
of the national intelligentsia. A similar situa- 
tion existed in other national regions of former 
Russia as well. The Communist Party and 
V. I. Lenin fought for a policy whose imple- 
mentation resulted in the real equality of na- 
tions, ensured that the working people, first of 
all the peasantry of the national border areas, 
could understand and take to heart the prole- 
tarian policies, and promoted the all-round de- 
velopment of the Soviet republics. It is from 
this position, with this general task in view, 
that Ukrainianization was carried out in our 
Republic, and not for the sake of “de-Russifi- 
cation” as Dzyuba calls it. 217 
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Thus, in the Draft Resolution of the CC of 
the RCP(B) on Soviet Rule in Ukraine Lenin 
pressed for the elimination of the consequences 
of the tsarist policy of forced Russification and 
the creation of all the conditions necessary for 
the free development of national languages. He 
demanded to make “...it incumbent upon all Par- 
ty members to use every means to help remove 
all barriers in the way of the free development 
of the Ukrainian language and culture ...in 
every way counteract attempts at Russification 
that push the Ukrainian language into the 
background...” 218 But Lenin did not place the 
question of limiting the use of the Russian lan- 
guage, he did not demand compulsory Ukrain- 
ianization, of which Dzyuba now dreams, be- 
cause that is the other side of “Russification”, 
i. e., compulsion in relation to other nationali- 
ties and languages in the Ukraine. Further- 
more, the very rich and melodious Ukrainian 
language does not stand in need of compulsory 
dissemination among the population, as the 
nationalists demand, because any sort of com- 
pulsion towards any language can only evoke 
ill will to it. That’s what V. I. Lenin bequeathed 
to us, that’s the foundation stone on which the 
national policy of the Communist Party is 
erected. 

Secondly, in the above-mentioned work Lenin 
speaks of the right of the people to study and 
speak in all Soviet institutions in their native 
language, but not of the obligation to study 
and speak only in the Ukrainian or any other 
national language. Right and obligation are not 
synonymous concepts, but I. Dzyuba lumps 
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them together and thereby revises the essence 
of what Lenin advocated. 

The right to study and speak in the native 
language means that no one can forbid the 
use of his native language to any person, no 
one can compel somebody to speak another lan- 
guage. An obligation to study and speak in only 
one language, on the other hand, is compulsion, 
coercion. Moreover, the language a person uses 
does not always coincide with his nationality. 
Ethnographers, for instance, note the following 
processes in the Ukraine: two per cent of the 
Russians living in the Ukraine consider Ukrain- 
ian to be their native language, among Poles 
this figure rises to 68 per cent, Czechs 24, Slo- 
vaks 14, Rumanians 12, etc. 219 It is up to the 
citizen himself to designate which language he 
considers native, and no one, including the 
state, can compel him to recognize any lan- 
guage as native to him. 

V. I. Lenin demanded that all public servants 
in the Ukraine should know how to speak in the 
Ukrainian language, and this was a necessary 
measure because in many Soviet offices the peo- 
ple employed there had been brought up under 
compulsory Russification and with disdain of 
the national languages. Lenin did not direct, 
however, that all public servants in the Ukraine 
should speak exclusively in Ukrainian or any 
other language. Where several languages are 
being used in each republic and there is no 
state language, an instruction providing for 
some special privilege for one of the languages 
would be a violation of the principle of social- 
ist democracy and the equal rights of socialist 
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nations and their languages, which the Com- 
munist Party never did and never will accept. 

Guided by Lenin’s directions, overcoming big- 
power chauvinist and bourgeois-nationalist 
views and trends, the Communist Party early 
in the years of Soviet rule elaborated and im- 
plemented a system of measures aimed at the 
development of the Ukrainian language and the 
languages of other nationalities that inhabit 
the Republic, the assurance of full equality of 
rights to nations. 

This policy guaranteed the free functioning 
of the Ukrainian language and its flourishing, 
and the training of national cadres of scient- 
ists, intelligentsia and Party and State per- 
sonnel. Thanks to this, the tasks set by the 
Communist Party were carried out. Ukrainian 
science, literature and art gained ever greater 
recognition in the USSR and throughout the 
world. That is what Ukrainianization really 
was and why it was conducted. 

The culture of Soviet Ukraine, national in 
form and socialist in content, could not but 
draw nearer to the fraternal national cultures of 
the peoples of the USSR, with Russian culture, 
which is one of the most advanced in the world, 
and enrich one another and soar higher yet. 

I. Dzyuba does not see any of this. He is only 
for “Ukrainianization” again, for a return to 
the past, without understanding the self-evident 
fact that new times and new modes of life set 
new problems that are solved according to new 
needs. Speaking of Ukrainianization Dzyuba 
says that “they are now ashamed to mention it 
and they have made the word itself odious.” 220 
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No matter what happens he keeps repeating his 
old song. History, the facts of history cannot 
be made odious or otherwise. Much has been 
spoken and written about Ukrainianization and 
its significance at a certain stage of history, 
and it is also being studied today as a stage 
that was necessary in national construction in 
the Ukraine. 

“If that course had been carried out,” Dzyuba 
writes, “then Ukraine would doubtlessly have 
achieved immeasurably greater successes in the 
economy and science and partially in the arts 
than it has at present, and would gladden all 
the Union’s nations.” 221 Dzyuba’s “course” — 
we deliberately place that word in quotes be- 
cause what is meant is not the course taken 
by the Party in the 1920’s for Ukrainianization, 
but a completely different course that is now 
fought for by I. Dzyuba — projects compulsory 
Ukrainianization and the establishment of some 
sort of closed borders between Russia, Ukraine 
and the other republics. It is not without reason 
that he speaks of “the very same in the polit- 
ical and diplomatic spheres.” 222 But such bord- 
ers within the Union of our republics would 
bring nothing except national seclusiveness 
and national impoverishment. At the very least 
it would be “fencing off a homestead” on an 
all-Ukrainian scale. But everyone knows — ex- 
cept Dzyuba perhaps — the homestead dwellers 
in the Ukraine are also gradually moving into 
towns and villages. 

I. Dzyuba’s proposals on Ukrainianization 
today, just as the way he proposes to carry 
them out, are, strictly speaking, a bourgeois-na- 
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tionalist program, which is contrary to the de- 
mocratic substance of our system, confines the 
liberty of the individual, limits the free choice 
of language on his part, etc. Apart from this, 
any artificial separation of one nation from 
another by language boundaries within the 
bounds of a single Union would lead to national 
hostility and feelings of national exceptional- 
ism, which the bourgeois nationalists want to 
see so much, and which is inacceptable to 
Marxist-Leninists. After all, Georgians and 
Ukrainians, Armenians and Tadjiks and other 
Soviet peoples have a language for inter-nat- 
ional communication, the Russian, and a lan- 
guage for inner-national communication, their 
national languages. To give state preference to 
any one of them would be to betray the inter- 
national interests. 

I. Dzyuba strives to prove that the employ- 
ment of the Russian language as the means of 
inter-national communication not only means 
the assimilation of other languages but the de- 
gradation of the Russian language itself. He 
writes that there is felt “great alarm over the 
gradual ‘denationalization and bureaucratiza- 
tion’ of the Russian language”, and “on ac- 
count of the degeneration of folk customs and 
everyday people’s culture in Russia...” 223 “To- 
day,” he continues, “their alarm is not under- 
stood by all Russians, particularly all intellec- 
tuals, but as time goes on ever more voices 
will join them, ever more Russians will see the 
peril that hangs over their national language 
and culture as a consequence of its dissolution 
in heterogeneous and chaotic admixtures.” 224 
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Dzyuba again demonstrates his nationalist 
narrow-mindedness and incompetence. After 
all, in actuality there is no “pure” language 
any more than there is a “pure” race. Nor can 
there be a frozen, unchanging language, be it 
Ukrainian, Russian, Hindi or whatever. Any 
language that becomes frozen and does not ex- 
change with others — dies. When it takes to it- 
self everything that is best in other languages 
and does not hold back sharing its own treas- 
ures with others, it flourishes and is enriched. 

I. Dzyuba calls on us to take treatment, and 
very serious treatment at that, by way of 
Ukrainianization from the contradiction that 
“exists in the Ukraine between the Ukrainian- 
speaking peasantry and the mainly Russian- 
speaking proletariat, between the Ukrainian 
village and the Russified city.” 225 Dealing with 
this in a chapter headed, “The National Quest- 
ion Is Simultaneously a Social Question and 
World-Historic Question”, he does not set the 
Ukrainian nation any truly important problems, 
he does not speak of the scientific and technical 
revolution, the development of culture, impro- 
vement of social relations, etc., that is. he 
evades the very questions which the people of 
Ukraine are effectively solving, the result of 
which is to place them in the forefront of world 
progress. In opposition to all this, Dzyuba pro- 
poses seclusion, fencing off, and reliance on 
one’s own strength, and appeals for a return to 
the culture of days gone by, practically back to 
the patriarchal village. 

“A thoughtful and acute analysis would prob- 
ably determine,” I. Dzyuba continues his “in- 
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dictment,” “that the ‘fluid’ of national doom, 
the absence of a national perspective, of a na- 
tional expansion beyond the village, the dena- 
tionalizing pressure ‘from above’, from the city, 
is not the least factor in bringing about that 
deterioration of vital activity and that demoral- 
ization, indifference and drunkenness that are 
often to be seen among the rural population, 
which is in itself a serious social problem.” 226 

Dzyuba considers that this is also the cause 
of “the present difficulties in our farming.” 227 
Therefore, if we solved the national question 
the way Dzyuba wants us to, our farm pro- 
duction would rise sharply, the people would 
hurl themselves into activity, drunkenness and 
rowdyism would disappear, etc. Well, we al- 
ready know how we should solve the social and 
economic questions of the Ukrainian country- 
side, i. e., by “Ukrainianizing” the city, but what 
interests us is how he proposes to solve those 
very same problems of the village, for example, 
in Russia? On the other hand, Dzyuba consid- 
ers that the city generally corrupts and exploits 
the village and asks us to give thought to this. 
Scientific communism places and resolves the 
question of town and country under socialism 
and communism, but I. Dzyuba ignores this 
although he considers himself a supporter of 
communism, because only one thing interests 
him: to pile up as many problems as possible, 
whose solution is supposedly hindered by that 
same “Russification.” 

I. Dzyuba named Chapter 4 of his book “Fu- 
ture of Nations: Nations under Communism”. 
How does he imagine the future of nations in 
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general and of the Ukrainian nation in parti- 
cular? It is worth mentioning right at the start 
that Dzyuba is taking a big job on himself in 
attempting to formulate his own concept of this 
question. “The idea of a future society without 
nations,” he writes, “is not the idea of scienti- 
fic communism, but of that ‘communism’ which 
Marx and Engels called ‘barracks’ commun- 
ism.” 228 Let us delve a little deeper into this. 

Marx and Engels often emphasized that na- 
tions are a historic product of class society. 
Lenin wrote: “The aim of socialism is not only 
to end the division of mankind into tiny states 
and the isolation of nations in any form, it is 
not only to bring the nations closer together but 
to integrate them.” 229 Lenin often wrote of the 
drawing nearer together and later merging, 
complete merging, of all nations. 230 In “ Left 
Wing Communism” — An Infantile Disorder he 
also dealt with the historically temporary exist- 
ence of national and State differences between 
peoples and countries. 231 

Examining the destiny of nations in the fu- 
ture, the classics of Marxism-Leninism started 
from an analysis of the entire history of huma- 
nity, the laws governing the change from one 
form of the social community of people into 
another, the laws governing the formation and 
development of nations, and finally, the nature 
of the communist society itself. In this instance, 
as throughout the book, Dzyuba does not inve- 
stigate and analyze, but foretells and guesses. 
Since he does not start from the real processes 
but from a subjective idea and his own wishes, 
and since the nation is for him the highest so- 
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cial value, he absoluticizes the nation. He can- 
not imagine humanity existing in any other way 
except in the shape of nations. We wonder why 
Dzyuba did not undertake to prove that nations 
existed eternally? 

It is true that in speaking of the replacement 
of nations later on by a new form of the social 
community of people Communists always em- 
phasize that this is a matter of the distant fu- 
ture, which is connected with the victory of 
communism on a world-wide scale and a very 
high degree of the development of communism. 
In the Program of the CPSU adopted at the 
22nd Party Congress it is stated that “With the 
victory of communism in the USSR, the nations 
will draw still closer together, their econ- 
omic and ideological unity will increase and 
the communist traits common to their spiritual 
make-up will develop. However, the obliteration 
of national distinctions, and especially of lan- 
guage distinctions, is a considerably longer pro- 
cess than the obliteration of class distinctions.” 
In the Program, it is also stated: “Under so- 
cialism the nations flourish and their sov- 
ereignty grows stronger.” 232 Soviet sociology 
and historical science hold to those ideas and 
to no others. Those are the ideas, and not their 
opposite, that are propagated in our country’s 
press, at lectures, and via all media of public 
information. 

That is why Dzyuba’s assertion that in es- 
sence we are placing the task of merging na- 
tions” and moreover “merging nations within 
the borders of one country already today, long 
before the victory of communism in this country 
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itself ” 233 does not correspond to the truth. 
Dzyuba’s references to “current opinions” do 
not save him either, because they are the “op- 
inions” of only his own environment. This fact 
only serves to emphasize Dzyuba’s “breadth” 
of thought and learning if he is incapable of 
seeing farther than this “current opinion” that, 
to use his own words, arises “perhaps in the 
public kitchen, but not in politics.” 234 

Neither do the narrowness and limitation of 
I. Dzyuba’s world outlook provide him with the 
possibility of properly understanding those con- 
temporary processes that determine the prosp- 
ect for the near future. Like an ostrich hiding 
its head in the sand, he closes his eyes and does 
not want to recognize an actually existing new 
form of community — the Soviet people. The 
actuality of this community is expressed in the 
development of a single Soviet economy, a 
single Soviet culture, and that single historical 
community of Soviet people which has existed 
for more than half a century already. The ad- 
vantages of this community have been demon- 
strated both in the economic competition with 
bourgeois nations and the fierce battle against 
the fascist invaders. Not recognizing either of 
these, Dzyuba proposes the contrary. 

To the internationalization of the economic, 
political and cultural life of the Soviet nations 
and nationalities he counterposes the policy of 
“sound social and economic competition be- 
tween standing-by-themselves republics (in 
place of the present leveling and deprivation of 
individuality).” 235 In social theory the word 
“sound” was always empty of meaning and 
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therefore says nothing here as well. As to so- 
cial and economic competition, that is the slo- 
gan of “national communism”, and is opportu- 
nistic and non-Marxist. Socialism knows only 
one type of competition: in the sphere of la- 
bor — labor competition between different pro- 
ducers, work teams, regions and republics. This 
competition is conducted to achieve a common 
social and economic goal; it leads to the peoples 
drawing still closer together on the basis of 
leveling their economic and cultural develop- 
ment. Insofar as social and economic competi- 
tion in a multinational socialist country is con- 
cerned, i. e. competition not on the basis of 
community but on the basis of counterposing 
economic interests, it can bring only to this, 
that some nations will spurt ahead in their de- 
velopment while others lag behind. This will 
inevitably call forth hostility among nations, 
lead to the bourgeois laws of market competi- 
tion coming into action, the exploitation of some 
nations by others, and the loss of the achieve- 
ments of socialism. I. Dzyuba fights for such 
competition because as a nationalist he expects 
the Ukrainian nation to occupy an exceptional 
position, and as a nationalist he is concerned 
about advantages exclusively for the Ukrainian 
nation. 

Opposing the single community of Soviet na- 
tions and nationalities, he hollers that the bord- 
ers between republics should not lose their sig- 
nificance, 236 that it is necessary to return to 
“national army formations”, and that “the 
Ukrainian nation must exist ‘with all the con- 
sequences that flow from it’.” 237 
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It is evident that the situation in which the 
Ukrainian nation exists today, i. e., that it is 
one of the equal nations of the single Soviet 
Union, does not satisfy I. Dzyuba. He doesn’t 
even want to know that the borders established 
between the Ukrainian republic and the other 
Soviet republics make it possible for Ukraine to 
realize its sovereign rights on its territory and 
are secured by the treaty on the founding of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and that 
the armed forces are subordinated to a single 
Union command and due to this a reliable de- 
fence against foreign aggression is assured. 
That is why the Ukrainian republic, as did the 
other republics, voluntarily agreed on the for- 
mation of the single Soviet Armed Forces, the 
single Soviet Army and the single Soviet Navy. 

Formulating his concept of the development 
of the Ukrainian nation, 1. Dzyuba writes that 
“the tacit priority granted to some features 
(economic, let us say) over others (national- 
cultural, let us say)” “never brought good re- 
sults anywhere.” 238 Scientific communism, how- 
ever, always placed economic and political in- 
terests (the latter are only the concentrated ex- 
pression of the former) in first place. Dzyuba 
is acting like an eclectic when he places econo- 
mic and national-cultural interests (he doesn’t 
even mention the political) on the same level. 
More than that, his whole concept serves to pull 
away from the solution of fundamental quest- 
ions of the development of the economy, science 
and culture of Ukraine. Nowhere in his book 
does Dzyuba deal with any problem that flows 
out of the economic, scientific-engineering or 
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social development of our Republic in the pres- 
ent period. What he places are not questions 
of contemporary or future society, but of what 
was and is long past. It is clear, therefore, that 
the concepts which Dzyuba advances would 
drag the Ukrainian socialist nation to the 
backyard of history. 

I. Dzyuba has become so submerged in na- 
tionalism that he doesn’t speak anywhere of the 
communist future of the Ukrainian people. In 
general, he doesn’t talk in a favorable way of 
communism anywhere in the book, only makes 
game of Communist ideas. Striving to find 
“Russification” in everything, he doesn’t want 
to see anything fine in the Ukraine and there- 
fore he doesn’t utter a word about the transfor- 
mations that have taken place here under so- 
cialism. All the 50 years of Ukraine since the 
October Revolution are, according to Dzyuba, 
solely years of decline, the dying out and des- 
truction of the Ukrainian people, the Ukrainian 
economy, and Ukrainian culture. 

Proclaiming himself a fighter for everything 
Ukrainian, he does not say with which class, 
with what ideology, and with which spiritual 
and social values he connects the development 
of the Ukrainian nation, and to which party he 
entrusts the destiny of the Ukrainian people. 
Since he constantly attacks existing “party of- 
fices” with the center in Moscow — for separa- 
tion from which he constantly insists — that 
last question may be interpreted in any politi- 
cal manner. 
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Chapter V 


WHO HAS TAKEN I. DZYUBA S BOOK 
INTERNATIONALISM OR RUSSIFICATION? 
AS A WEAPON — AND FOR WHAT PURPOSE 


Covering up his tracks as best he can, 
I. Dzyuba plays on the sentiments of the for- 
eign reader who is acquainted with the situation 
in the USSR and Soviet Ukraine only from 
what is publicized in the venal bourgeois media 
of propaganda. This game is played slyly and 
subtly because the author of Internationalism 
or Russification? poses as a favorable and sup- 
posedly objective critic, presenting himself to 
the Western reader not as a nationalist but a 
supporter of Marxism-Leninism. Basing them- 
selves on this, enemies of the Soviet system 
seek to portray I. Dzyuba as the author of an 
original scientific study. 

Dzyuba’s book is a “valuable” find for bour- 
geois propagandists, who spent decades in de- 
nying, destroying and condemning Marxist- 
Leninist ideas, recognizing that they constitute 
the main danger to them, and now, making a 
turn, are taking a new road: to exploit the pre- 
stige of Marxism-Leninism in order, by revising 
it, to defend their old concepts and bourgeois 
ideals. So it is not to be wondered at that bour- 
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creois propagandists seized on Dzyuba’s book 
so avidly, and that it was published in a num- 
ber of Western countries. This fact itself is suf- 
ficient for a conclusion that could be summed 
up in the aphorism: “tell me who your friends 
are, and I’ll tell you who you are.” 

This “touching” friendship and fraternity ot 
ideas was best depicted in the preface to the 
Munich edition of Internationalism or Russifi- 
cation? written by the inveterate nationalist 
S. Oliynik, a member of the staff of the Library 
of Congress in Washington. He declares 
straight out that “outside the borders of the 
USSR Ivan Dzyuba with his book, as '•bough 
with a reflector, threw a broad beam of light 
through the fog of indifference, ignorance, half- 
truths and even deliberate confusion, that co- 
vered up this real problem” 239 (national quest- 
ion — Author). 

Here we have one more implicit proof, reco- 
gnized by a bourgeois-nationalist “Doctor of 
Science”, that there’s not even a whiff of Marx- 
ism in Dzyuba’s book, that his opus is only a 
“reflector” for nationalist “studies” and is^ for 
them “a new source of first-class value . 

Let us trace what it is that bourgeois ideolo- 
gists fish out of this “source”. First of all, ac- 
cording to the same writer, that I. Dzyuba in 
an inner-Soviet circle “challenged all those who 
continue to assert that ‘all is quiet on the na- 
tional front’.” 241 In other words, Dzyuba is ne- 
cessary for bourgeois propaganda not simply 
by himself, but as one who challenges together 
with it and therefore works in double-harness 
with it. After this, all attempts made by Dzyuba 
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to pose as an unbiassed objective researcher 
are scattered to the winds. 

Bourgeois propagandists, and now Dzyuba 
along with them, attack the Marxist position 
about nations drawing nearer together, arguing 
that the “national idea”, i. e., nationalism, 
“keeps gathering ever greater weight and force 
both in the communist and non-communist 
parts of the world.” 242 They always said this 
by themselves, and now through the lips of 
1. Dzyuba they are propping it up with “Marx- 
ist-Leninist” quotations. 

In order to achieve this aim, the person who 
wrote the preface to the book Internationalism 
or Russification? places Dzyuba on practically 
an equal footing with “the older ideologists of 
Marxism,” and counterposes him to all “Soviet 
leaders” as a true spokesman of Marxism- 
Leninism. 243 The anti-Communists are trying to 
transform I. Dzyuba into a theoretician on the 
national question both for the West and for 
home consumption. 

Bourgeois nationalists, including Dzyuba, are 
promoting the idea that the Soviet Union and 
the peoples that inhabit it need different rights 
and different liberties than those which we en- 
joy; they want bourgeois, nationalist rights and 
liberties for us. Yessing and paraphrasing him, 
the preface to Internationalism or Russifica- 
tion? cynically states that “the state of human 
rights and fundamental liberties belongs to the 
most shameful pages of the history of the 
USSR”. 244 From this premise, again relying on 
Dzyuba’s “arguments”, the bourgeois propagan- 
dists draw the “natural line” of ideological at- 
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tack against our system: “the Soviet regime is 
probably twice as sensitive to demands of na- 
tional rights than of individual rights and 
liberties.” 

The main requirement and thesis advanced 
by the bourgeois propagandists is to distort 
and twist national matters and national senti- 
ments, and in this way to exploit them as a 
means of struggle for a change in the State sy- 
stem of the USSR. Dzyuba advances the same 
idea between the lines, and that is why his book 
has been seized upon as a weapon by some 
ideologists of the capitalist West. 

Making a play for the Ukrainian youth, who 
“ought” to act in that manner, the bourgeois 
propagandists are offering them an idol in the 
person of I. Dzyuba. They declare that “Ivan 
Dzyuba is the foremost spokesman of this gene- 
ration” because he has shown himself to be 
“a clever political analyst and man of learn- 
ing,” 246 and they hope for the creation around 
him of the sort of movement they long for 
among the middle and younger generations in 
the Ukraine. And not only in Ukraine. They go 
farther calling for some sort of “liberalization 
in the ’center of the USSR,” 247 and appealing 
to some new “Russian liberal intelligentsia 
which should become associated with Dzyuba 
and struggle “for their own liberties as for the 

liberties of all peoples.” 249 . 

They are advised to copy M. Djilas who is 
a renegade, traitor and apostate from Marxism. 
The Yugoslavs have ejected Djilas from their 
country. That’s the sort of “figures” — at lower 
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rank, it is true — to which I. Dzyuba has also 
been added in recent times. 

British Member of Parliament Peter Archer 
in his preface to the English edition of Inter- 
nationalism or Russification? estimates Dzyu- 
ba’s book in a somewhat more restrained man- 
ner but also from the positions of anti-commun- 
ism; he sees Dzyuba as a revisionist and con- 
siders that his book places serious economic 
and social interests on the agenda and defines 
the way for Ukraine to go out of the USSR, 
and therefore, a practical way of undermining 
the USSR from within. 

Those are the ends which Dzyuba serves, and 
not the proletarian, Marxist-Leninist ends. It is 
clear why the bourgeois press has raised such 
a furor around his name and his book. Dzyu- 
ba’s book has been especially widely advertised 
in foreign Ukrainian nationalist publications. 
In their articles and reviews the nationalists 
combine the problems propounded by Dzyuba 
with their own struggle and propaganda 
against communism. 

Foreign nationalist papers greeted the ap- 
pearance of this work w r ith such exclamations 
as “that, of which we dreamed so passionately, 
has come to pass ,” 251 “this is a masterly polit- 
ical work, which cannot leave any interested 
person unmoved,” 252 “a masterpiece of political 
writing,” 253 and “a capital work on Russi- 
fication.” 254 

In their comments on Dzyuba’s book many 
nationalist papers and magazines especially 
emphasized that it allegedly had great signifi- 
cance for awakening public opinion in the 
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Ukraine. The paper Ukrainian Voice stressed 
that “Ivan Dzyuba’s book fulfills the prime im- 
portant role of a rebel book.” 255 

Citing Dzyuba’s assertions that “Lenin’s na- 
tional policy has been violated,” the nationalist 
publications are increasing their chatter about 
the Ukraine seceding from the USSR. The 
newspaperman P. Worthington, whom we have 
already mentioned, wrote that Dzyuba’s book 
testifies once more that in Ukraine demands 
resound for separatism, independence, statehood 
and dissolution of ties with Moscow on the 
same pattern as the events in Eastern 
Europe. 256 

It is significant that many nationalist pub- 
lications depict I. Dzyuba’s book not only as a 
“renascence of Ukrainian nationalism,” but as 
its renaissance in a new form, so to say modern 
Ukrainian nationalism. T. Samueli, a professor 
of political sciences in a British University, in 
theorizing on this level declares, that Ukrainian 
nationalism has “undergone a great metamor- 
phosis,”— “from the peasant nationalism of the 
1920’s, through the nationalism of the 1940’s 
under the leadership of Western Ukraine — 
Galicia, to contemporary variegated nationalism 
which exploits all possible methods of strug- 
gle, from the underground to the legal in- 
clusive.” 257 

Some emigre papers point to the reverbera- 
tion which the book Internationalism or Russi- 
fication? aroused in the West. The bourgeois 
and nationalist press, defending their theses, 
praises the person of I. Dzyuba in every way, 
exalting him a modern hero of the Ukrainian 
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people. The newspaper America wrote that “he 
is the spokesman of the thoughts of the contem- 
porary Ukrainian generation that has cast the 
first stone against Russification.” 258 

The other foreign nationalist publications 
don’t spare compliments for I. Dzyuba either. 

Citing the statements from the prefaces to 
various editions of Internationalism or Russi- 
fication? and articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines published in capitalist countries of Europe 
and America on the methodology and placing 
of the national question in the USSR by Dzyu- 
ba and on him personally, certain conclusions 
can be drawn. 

It’s worth noting, first of all, that at the pres- 
ent stage bourgeois ideology gives the nation- 
al question one of the top ratings, and in do- 
ing this does not put forward the obsolete na- 
tionalism of the Antonoviches and Dontsovs or 
the banditry of Bandera, Shukhevich and Mel- 
nyk, but nationalism in a new package, nation- 
alism of the revisionist stripe, whose trumpet- 
er is I. Dzyuba. Secondly, both the bourgeois 
ideologists and the modern revisionists find a 
common channel at this level: in words they 
stand with Dzyuba for Marxism-Leninism, and 
in deed they are against proletarian internation- 
alism, against the USSR, in favor of cutting it 
up at first by national borders and in the final 
result toppling it with the aim of restoring ca- 
pitalism. The main danger of this “modern” 
nationalism in general and of Dzyuba’s book in 
particular lies precisely in the fact that they act 
in a masked manner, under the guise of con- 


cern for the higher values, and therefore, in the 
opinion of the anti-communists, can exert an in- 
fluence on a section of the people. 

Thirdly, being presumably restricted to a nar- 
row local theme (Ukrainian-Russian national 
relations), Dzyuba’s book is presented on the 
one hand as a modern program for the general 
struggle for communist ideals, and on the other 
hand as proof of the alleged crisis of those ide- 
als. Insofar as the USSR is concerned, accord- 
ing to the plans of the bourgeois ideologists 
this book is intended to prove that the Soviet 
socialist nations are in a crisis. Therefore it is 
not strange that both the bourgeois propagand- 
ists and modern revisionists would like to make 
broad use of I. Dzyuba’s writings, which are di- 
rected towards undermining the prestige of the 
CPSU and the Soviet Union. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


We could probably complete our examination 
of I. Dzyuba’s book Internationalism or Russi- 
fication? at this point. But perhaps it would be 
worth while to make a general summary in line 
with the questions we put at the start of our 
work . 259 

Dzyuba’s book has nothing in common with 
conscientious scientific investigation, and espe- 
cially not with a study conducted from the po- 
sitions of Marxism-Leninism. What we have 
here is an author who strives, as we have 
shown above, to collect arguments on behalf of 
previously conceived, completely biased subject- 
ive conclusions, and to deliberately parade 
bourgeois-nationalist ideological principles and 
political directives as a Marxist-Leninist treat- 
ment of the national question and the Leninist 
national policy. 

Ignoring the objective laws of social devel- 
opment and the laws governing the proletarian 
revolution and the building of a socialist and 
communist society, and discarding the princi- 
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pie of a historical approach, Dzyuba at every 
step transfers estimations made of one or an- 
other phenomenon in one epoch to completely 
different phenomena taking place in a different 
epoch, and also drags in literally by the hair 
arbitrarily selected or even simply invented 
facts and little things, which by the way very 
often have nothing at all to do with the ques- 
tions that are being examined. As we have seen, 
he systematically distorts the ideas and state- 
ments of Marx and Lenin, quotations from their 
works, Party documents, and stenographic re- 
ports of Party Congresses and Plenums of its 
Central Committee. Aside from that, even in 
questions of the history of Ukrainian arts and 
letters, which should be up his alley as a Soviet 
critic, I. Dzyuba manifests dilettantism and 
ignorance of elementary questions, and shows 
himself as a real ignoramus. 

A reading of Internationalism or Russifica- 
tion? shows that its author, while masking him- 
self with Marxist phraseology, revises the Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory of the national question 
and the national policy of the CPSU. Under 
the false pretext of the restoration and further 
development of “true” Marxism-Leninism Dzyu- 
ba’s book reflects and interprets reality incor- 
rectly, mutilates the ideas of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, and has the aim of inculcating a 
petty-bourgeois nationalist world outlook in its 
readers. 

It is not an accident that modern nationalists, 
including I. Dzyuba, resort to Marxist-Leninist 
documents and terminology to mask their ideas 
and purposes. Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism. 
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after all, today has no roots in the Ukrainian 
people and no possibility whatever to become 
a spokesman of their interests, dislodge the 
ideology of Marxism-Leninism and undermine 
the leading role of the Communist Party. That 
is why the parrots of bourgeois nationalism to- 
day strive to bring back and blow up the na- 
tionalist ideology among certain sections of the 
population of Ukraine by posing as the true 
bearers of Lenin’s ideas on the national ques- 
tion, as people who have decided to restore 
“true” Leninism and are therefore fighting 
against the “anti-Leninist” policy of the CPSU, 
which has been conducted, according to them, 
since the end of the 1920’s and continues to the 
present day. All the underhand machinations 
of the enemies of communism, however, to pose 
as champions of the interests of the Ukrainian 
people and the Ukrainian socialist nation, and 
to worm themselves into positions of confid- 
ence among Soviet people, are doomed to utter 
failure. 

In our times the national question is one of 
the most important social questions. The ever 
newer and newer victories of socialism demand 
a strengthening of the struggle of proletarian 
internationalism against bourgeois nationalism 
in all its aspects and manifestations. 

Internationalism has become the dominant 
outlook in the minds of the peoples of the so- 
cialist nations. All the people of the Soviet 
Motherland — be they Ukrainians, Bashkirs, 
Russians, Armenians, Letts or Tadjiks — are 
united by the indissoluble ties “of the feeling of 
a single family.” The national policy of the 
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Communist Party of the Soviet Union is found- 
ed on internationalism. 

The experience of our country over more than 
half a century has demonstrated that the Lenin- 
ist national policy of the Communist Party 
is the only correct way to solve the national 
question in conformity with the interests of the 
working people and the progressive develop- 
ment of humanity, of all nations and nationalit- 
ies. This policy is established on a scientific 
foundation, it rests on the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of the national question and its creative 
implementation in practice. The Party consid- 
ers the solution of the national question to be 
part of the struggle for communism, for the 
social equality of people. 

Since the socialist revolution was carried out 
in our country the policy of our Party in the 
national question has been directed to ensure 
the flourishing and drawing closer together of 
nations and nationalities. During this brief pe- 
riod in history many of them have eradicated 
their centuries-old economic and cultural back- 
wardness and long risen to the heights of con- 
temporary civilization. The processes of oblite- 
rating class differences and the development 
of communist social relations strengthen the 
social homogeneity and the cultural and ideol- 
ogical community of nations, and foster the 
further strengthening of mutual trust and 
friendship among them. Solving new tasks and 
problems of the development of national rela- 
tions at each new historical stage of our country, 
the Communist Party leaves unchanged the fun- 
damental principle of its national policy, to 
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support and in every way foster those trends 
in the sphere of national relations which are 
favorable to communist progress, to the estab- 
lishment of the actual equality of all nations 
and nationalities. 

The Soviet people fully support the national 
policy of our Party. This disturbs our enemies 
and drives them to frenzy. Open anti-commun- 
ists abroad, the reactionary emigre organiza- 
tions, and the national-deviationists within our 
country have more than once formed a united 
front in the past in an attempt to shake the 
internationalist, communist convictions of the 
Soviet people and undermine the Soviet system. 
All these efforts, however, were smashed when 
they came up against the indestructible power 
of the Soviet system. 

I. Dzyuba’s book with its slander of the na- 
tional policy of the CPSU and the practice of 
national building in the USSR goes to show 
once again that imitators in this sphere are 
still possible and do in fact exist. Dzyuba 
strives to bring to life the bankrupt ideas of 
Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism, he echoes the 
anti-Soviet line of modern anti-communists, 
finding new methods and arguments in favor 
of it. But it is not methods and arguments with 
which their modern epigones try to defend old 
bourgeois theories that count. The core of the 
matter lies in the fact that reactionary nation- 
alism, which is being used as a weapon by 
the imperialist bourgeoisie, has long become ob- 
solete. Only such persons grasp at nationalist 
ideology who find themselves separated from 
the highroad of historical development. But no 
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matter how the forces of the old world seek lo 
retain and restore reactionary prejudices, noth- 
ing will come of it. 

The Soviet people have passed through a 
stern school of class struggle with the old ca- 
pitalist world, in which they have become tem- 
pered and strong. They did not establish the 
Soviet workers* and peasants’ rule in order to 
permit the rebirth of the bourgeois scourge on 
our territory, be it in the shape of naked na- 
tionalism and chauvinism, or in the shape of 
“national-communism.” During the years of 
Civil War, industrialization and collectivization, 
the Great Patriotic War, and the struggle for 
a new, communist society, thanks to the con- 
stant educational work of our Party, the Soviet 
people have achieved firm class immunity to 
bourgeois ideology and to revisionism and op- 
portunism of all hues. That is why every at- 
tempt to encroach on the sacred conquests of 
the friendship of Soviet peoples, of the Leninist 
national policy of our Party, are doomed to 
failure. 
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